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THE EARLY ANCESTRY OF THE TEXTUS 
RECEPTUS OF THE GOSPELS 


WHAT is the earliest ‘state’ that we can recover of that text 
of the Gospels which became dominant in the Byzantine period, 
and which in a deteriorated form became the basis of the printed 
Textus Receptus? A definite forward step towards the solution 
of this problem is made in the monograph Family II and the Codex 
Alexandrinus by Silva Lake (Christophers, 1936). This ex- 
haustive study of certain important MSS is a model of how 
such an investigation should be conducted. All the facts are 
assembled, cross-collations are given to illustrate the relation 
between the different families and groups of MSS concerned, and 
a continuous text is printed of Family ITI as reconstructed by the 
editor. To understand the exact angle from which the problem 
is here attacked, we may glance briefly at the work of previous 
investigators, 

As long ago as 1894 W. Bousset, in his Texthritische Studien 
sum Neuen Testament, endeavoured to isolate what he called 
Die KII(M)Gruppe of Gospel MSS. Later on von Soden 
added a number of minuscule supporters to KII, but assigned 
the uncial M to a different family. Besides doing this he gave 
the group a new importance by including in it the Codex 
Alexandrinus A; and, presumably in order to emphasize the 
inclusion of this famous MS, he designated the whole group by 
the symbol X*. In his Introduction von Soden classes this K* 
text with his K' and XK‘ as one of the three oldest subdivisions 
of the Byzantine text (which he names the Kowy, hence the 
symbol X), to which Hort gave the name ‘Syrian’, and which 
Lake calls ‘the ecclesiastical’. Following Hort’s tentative 
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suggestion von Soden (rightly, I think) believed this text to be 
based on a recension by Lucian of Antioch, ¢. A.D. 300. In his 
Apparatus Criticus, however, von Soden treats the K* text as 
a ‘weak’ form of what he calls the / text (i.e. as a descendant 
of an J MS, the great majority of whose readings have been 
conformed to the X text), and he cites it as /*. 

It is at this point that Mrs Lake’s investigation begins. The 
most important and the most certain of the conclusions reached 
is summed up in the fact that she is enabled to give to this group 
of MSS the name of ‘ Family II’. 

First, she herself, Professor Lake, and Dr Norman Huffman 
have each collated or identified several MSS not included in von 
Soden’s list, bringing the number examined in this monograph up 
to twenty-one. Then, on the basis of these collations, a table is 
submitted in which is given the percentage of readings character- 
istic of the family contained in each of these twenty-one MSS. 
The result is summarized as follows :— 

‘ With five manuscripts attesting more than ninety-five per cent. 
of the readings and eleven more than ninety per cent., it is obvious 
that this is a family of MSS, rather than a loosely related group, 
and that a practically perfect Family text can be reconstructed 
from the evidence of the three best witnesses. If all those just 
mentioned are included, the theoretical margin of error in the 
reconstructed text is reduced almost to the vanishing point.’ 

But one of these MSS, the uncial II, contains 98-96 per cent. 
of the family readings. In fact, only in twelve readings in the 
Gospel of Mark—the only gospel treated in the monograph— 
does IT differ from a theoretical archetype of the whole family, 
and five of these are corrected in a hand hardly, if at all, later 
than that of the original scribe. It seems, then, more probable 
that II is itself the archetype of the whole family than that we 
must postulate a lost MS whose text differed from that of IT in 
only seven variants, all of them unimportant. 

It appears, then, that this group of twenty-one MSS is com- 
parable to the Ferrar group, all of which are beyond doubt 
descended from a single uncial MS (probably sixth-century)— 
only in the present case the archetype itself survives in the ninth- 

century MS II. Incidentally, it is shewn that the uncial K is a 
representative of the family (it has 88-60 per cent. of the family 
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readings) with a text decidedly inferior to that of many of the 
minuscules. This is a salutary warning against the idea—still 
subconsciously influential in the minds of scholars—that uncial 
evidence is as such superior to minuscule. 

We come now to the second main conclusion of Mrs Lake’s 
investigations: the Codex Alexandrinus is definitely mot a member 
of this family. In fact, in including A in the same group as IT 
and its relatives, von Soden makes the same kind of mistake as 
he did when he included the Codex Bezae in the same group as 
@ and its allies. 

But although A is not a member of Family II, it shares a 
number of readings with the family. Since, then, A isa MS of 
the fifth century, while II is assigned to the ninth, the question 
must be asked, Is it possible to explain the points of contact on 
the hypothesis that IT is a direct descendant of A? This question 
Mrs Lake answers in the negative, and produces conclusive reasons 
for so doing. 

What, then, is the relation of A to IT? Mrs Lake argues that 
they both descend from a common ancestor, which could hardly 
be later than the fourth century. She then proceeds to argue 


| that this fourth-century archetype is much more accurately re- 
t produced in IT than in A, and throws out, in a footnote, the 
e interesting suggestion that IJ may represent the recension of 

Lucian of Antioch in something very near its original form. At 
t. this point her arguments just fail to carry conviction to my mind. 
e She may be right, but the considerations adduced seem hardly 
_ sufficient to prove it. 
Y; Some years ago, in an Appendix to my book The Four Gospels 
er (p. 579), I very tentatively threw out the suggestion that Lucian’s 
le recension may be best preserved in A. But that suggestion was 
ve made on the provisional hypothesis that I could accept two con- 
in tentions of von Soden: 

(1) that his K* text is a real entity—in which A, as well as KIT 

n- and its supporters, can be included ; 
bt (2) that this K* text was used by Chrysostom in his Homilies 
on on John, in the commentary on Luke by Titus of Bostra, c. 370, 
‘h- and by the author of the ‘ Antiochene Commentary ’ (? 420). 


Mrs Lake, however, has now disproved the existence of the 
XK* text. It is therefore no longer possible to draw any inference 
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from the patristic evidence alleged by von Soden until it is 
thoroughly re-examined. 

I would, therefore, put forward the suggestion that there is an 
alternative method of exploring the question, What is the earliest 
form of the ‘Lucianic’ or Ecclesiastical text ?—a method which 
(to the best of my belief) has not been essayed by any student of 
the subject. 

We possess three very ancient MS authorities, apparently 
completely independent, each of which, while giving a text which 
is dominantly ‘ Lucianic’, has a relatively small proportion of 
readings which occur in the other types of text. 

(a) The earliest of these is the remarkable MS W (late fourth 
or early fifth century), which in Matthew, and in Luke viii 13 to 
the end, has a mainly ‘ Lucianic’ type of text. 

(4) Next comes the Codex Alexandrinus (fifth century) which 
has lost the early part of Matthew (up to xxv 6), but has a pre- 
dominantly ‘ Lucianic’ text for the rest of the Gospels. 

(c) There are the sister Purple MSS N and 3%, which have 
been shewn to be copies of the same immediate ancestor. This 
ancestor must at the latest be dated near the beginning of the 
sixth century and may well have been earlier. In N and 
between them the whole of Matthew and Mark, and about half 
of Luke and John, are preserved. 

Now the non-Lucianic elements in these three authorities are 
very diverse from one another; hence the common ancestor from 
which derives their dominant text must be dated well back in 
the fourth century. If, then, those portions of Matthew and 
Luke which survive in all three were carefully compared, and a 
text formed on the basis of the agreement of any two against the 
third, we should have approximately a fourth-century text of this 
recension for a part of Matthew and Luke substantial enough to 
enable us to estimate its character. I say ‘approximately’ for, 
when a text is preserved in three MSS, it is always probable that 
a few readings of the original are preserved in only one of the three. 
This reconstructed text could then be compared with von Soden’s 
KX’ text (i.e. S, V, 2), his K‘ text (E, F,G, H), and with the text 
of the II family. It would then appear which view is right— 
that of Mrs Lake who supposes that Lucian’s recension is best 
preserved in Family IT, or that of von Soden who finds it in SV. 
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H. A. Sanders, in his volume on W (The Macmillan Co. of 
New York, 1912), p. 96 (compare also p. 48), says of the 
‘ Antiochian’ (i.e. of the Byzantine) element in W: ‘While W 
differs often from the derived forms of the Antioch recension 
(noted by von Soden as K*, K‘, &c.), it does not agree with these 
against the original type of the recension, as shewn in the MSS 
S, V, 2, &c. (K" of von Soden).’ If (as I think would prove to 
be the case) the text of N and & could be explained as a XK" text 
with a few Caesarean readings, the text of IT could be explained 
as a K" text crossed with a different set of Caesarean readings. 
In that case it would be shewn that von Soden, on this particular 
point, is in the right. But even so, it would (for reasons too 
complicated to state here) actually strengthen Mrs Lake’s argu- 
ments for the hypothesis that IT descends from a fourth-century 
MS which is also an ancestor of A. 

It may at first sight seem surprising that, alike on von Soden’s 
and on Mrs Lake’s view, the purest form of the text of Lucian’s 
recension should be preserved in MSS not earlier than the ninth 
century (von Soden assigns 2 to the eighth century, but Dr R. P. 
Blake is convinced it is late ninth or tenth). The fact, however, 
becomes easily explicable when we remember that in the ninth 
century there was a notable revival of learning in the Byzantine 
Empire. A natural result of this would be to cause Christian 
scholars to seek a better text of the Gospels by going back from 
current texts to more ancient MSS. The Menologies say that 
Lucian bequeathed to his pupils copies of the LX X and the New 
Testament written in his own hand. When Antioch was sub- 
merged in the Mahommedan invasions, a number of Christian 
refugees would certainly have fled to Constantinople, bringing 
with them their most valued portable possessions. Lucian’s 
autograph or an early copy of it might well have reached Con- 
stantinople in this way. An analogy may be found in the effect 
of the revival of learning under Charlemagne on the text of the 
Latin classics. MSS of the seventh and eighth centuries— 
I derived the information from the late Prof. A. C. Clark—are 
full of corruptions which do not occur in MSS of the subsequent 
period. B. H. STREETER. 
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NOTES AND STUDIES 
THE DIVINE WISDOM 


Dioporus Sicutus (Bibl. Hist. 1. 27. 3) tells us that, according to 
some writers, at Nyssa in Arabia two sfe/ae are to be seen with hiero- 
glyphic inscriptions, stating that they were the tombs of Isis and Osiris. 
The greater part had perished through age. He proceeds to quote the 
epitaphs. 

* Nyssa in Arabia’ is suspicious, since it was one of the birthplaces of 
Dionysus: in any case the euhemerism which makes these monuments 
graves is no doubt due to Diodorus or his informant. Since the 
‘epitaph’ of Isis consists of the first eight clauses and the last clause 
of her well-known ‘aretalogy’ at Cyme and Ios, there seems no reason 
to doubt that his informant had seen the ‘aretalogy’ somewhere, in a 
condition in which, owing to age, only the opening and the last clause 
were still legible. The existing texts appear to date from the first to 
second century A.D. 

The fullest version of the aretalogy, that of Cyme, runs as follows 
(the text is that given by W. Peek, the introductory clauses’ being 
omitted ; the clauses are numbered as in Peek): 

(3) Elous tépavvos xwpas Kai ‘Eppod Kai 
ypappara ebpov pera “Eppod rd re iepa xai ra iva pi abrois 
mdvra ypadyra. (4) eyo dvOpwros évopobérnca & 
oveis divara petabeivar. (5) éyw Kpdvov Ovydrnp (6) 
xai "Oceipidos Bacrtéws. (7) eyo  Kaprov 
dvOparas cipotoa. (8) “Qpov Baorréus. (9) eyo 
év tod Kuvos dotpw (10) éyw cis yuvargi Beds 
kadoupévyn. (11) BovBaortos (12) yiv 
dx’ oipavod. (13) dotpwv taka. (14) eyo Kai 
cvveragdunv. (15) épya ebpov. (16) 7d dixavov 
ioxupov éroinga. (17) yuvaixa xai dvdpa ovviyayov. (18) 
Sexapnviaiov Bpédos cis pis Eraga. (19) réxvov yoveis 
évopobérnaa (20) trois doropyws yovedow Suaxepevors 
teywpiav éréOnxa. (21) pera rod ddeApod ras dvOpwro- 
gayias Eravoa. (22) dvOpwras erédagéa. (23) dydApara 


1 For the full texts, with several paraphrases of them in various styles of verse, cf. 
Peek Die Isis-Hymne von Andros (Berlin, 1930) 122-125. A text of the Ios inscrip- 
tion in Deissmann Licht von Osten p. 91. Professor A. D. Nock (Conversion, p. 48) 
ascribes these documents to the Ptolemaic establishment of the Isis-Sarapis cult. 
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dpxas katéAvoa. (26) dovors éravoa. (27) orépyerOar yuvaikas 
dvipav (28) éyw 7d dixavov ioxupdrepov xpvaiov Kai dpyupiov 
éroinca. (29) Td dAnBis Kaddv évopobérnca vopilerOa. (30) 
ovvypapas yayixas ebpov. (31) éyw duadexrovs xai BapBapors éraga. 
(32) 7d Kai aicxpov tips picews éroinoa, 
(33) €y® dpxov PoBepwrepov éroinoa. (34) éy® rov ddixws érrBov- 
Aevovta troxeipov TS tapédwxa. (35) eyo 
ddikws Tepwpiav (36) ixéras éAcav evopobérnaa. 
(37) rods dixaiws dpvvopevous (38) rap’ rd dixasov ioxven 
(39) éy® Kai Kai Oadracons xupia. (40) doga- 
Lerar dved rips yvopys. (41) eyed xvpia. (42) eyo 
Kepavvou xupia ciui. (43) xvpaivw rpaivw (44) ey év 
tais tov HAlov avyais cipi. (45) mapedpedw rH Tod HAlov qopeia. 
(46) & ay époi rotro Kai reAcirar. (47) éweixer. (48) eyo 
tovs év Seopois Avw. (49) vavriAlas cipl Kupia. (50) ra 
cit Ocopoddpos xadovpévyn. (53) éx cis pis aviyayov. 
(54) cipi xvpia. (55) éyd cimappévov (56) poi 7d 
cipappevov dxove. (57) Xaipe “Acyurre Opéacd pe. 

From other documents which survive it is clear that the aretalogy 
represents a more or less canonical form of Isis’s praises of herself.* 
It will be seen that every clause but three begins with ’Ey#. Isis pro- 
claims her greatness to the world, a fashion alien alike to the Greek hymn? 
and the Hebrew Psalm.’ The Greek texts have a curious habit of 
repeating the same thought in almost the same words in widely separated 
clauses ; this may be due to the objection of a Greek translator to the 
common Egyptian practice of repeating the same thought in several 
almost identical phrases immediately following one another.‘ Con- 
sequently our versions represent a considerable rearrangement of the 
Egyptian text. 

Deissmann (l.c.) notes the resemblance of this ‘I-style’ to the 
personified Wisdom, which suddenly appears in Prov. viii. Apart from 
this one feature there are only isolated resemblances of language; for 
instance, cl. 12 éxwpira ax’ ovpavod® suggests Prov. viii 29, and 
clauses 22-24 éy® dvOpiras érédaka. eyo dydApara Temav 
eyo Oedv idpvoduny suggest Wisd. viii 4 and 8-9; 
cf. Prov. viii19. The polytheism of the opening clauses could only be 


1 Other specimens are given by Peek of. cit. 

2 Peek op. cit. 29. 

3 Even in such Psalms as | and Ixxxi, where God speaks at some length, He is 
more concerned to rebuke the sinner than to proclaim His own greatness. 

4 Peek op. cit. 159. 

5 The numbers of the clauses are those of Peek. 
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reproduced in Judaism with a drastic revision, while the pantheism of 
the Egyptian, e.g. cl. 44 rais rod aiyais is alien to the 
‘deistic’ view of creation characteristic of Judaism before Philo.’ When, 
however, allowance has been made for these differences and the disloca- 
tion of the text, the resemblance between the two figures is remarkable, 
the more so when it is remembered that the personal Wisdom appears 
quite suddenly in Judaism and is obviously interpolated,’ that she is 
entirely alien to the whole tradition of post-exilic Judaism, and that she 
represents some literary convention which the compiler or author regards 
as something given, with which he must comply.* This resemblance 
can hardly be due to accident. For Isis is the oldest daughter of Cronos, 
as Wisdom is the oldest and favourite child of God, Isis is the source of 
law, government, and justice, the teacher and rewarder of virtue, precisely 
as is the Wisdom of Proverbs ; she is the city-goddess (of Bubastis) and 
the teacher of institutional religion, as is Wisdom in Ecclesiasticus and 
the Book of Wisdom. The figure in Proverbs lacks these functions, but 
has the larger cosmic role and follows Isis more closely in her interest 
in law and ethics. 

In Ecclesiasticus xxiv Wisdom becomes a far more personal figure. 
She is present at the creation of heaven, water, and earth‘; this is 
followed by a search of Wisdom throughout the whole cosmos, which ends 
with her establishment in Israel and especially in the Holy City and the 
Temple. From this we go on to a comparison of Wisdom to the cedars 
and cypresses of Lebanon, followed by all the trees and shrubs of the 
low countries, including those used for the incense of the tabernacle, 
and the vine; the reader is invited to feast on her fruits. This is 


1 Even in Philo the Wisdom-Logos plays no real part as the divine element 
immanent in the material. In the Wisdom of Solomon, though Wisdom is said to 
permeate all things, the writer is only concerned with her as permeating the 
spiritual world, 

2 The ‘interpolator’ may be the last compiler who brought the books to their 
present form. But the panegyrics of Wisdom can in all cases be omitted: even 
the short interpolation of Prov. iii 19 has no connexion with what precedes it. 

3 Note the formal introduction of Wisdom in order that she may praise herselt 
in Prov. viii 1 and Ecclus. xxiv 1, and cf. Wisd. viii 3. A curious feature is her 
association with ‘better than rubies ’ (Prov. iii 15, viii 11, Job xxviii 18). The 
word peninim occurs six times in the O.T.; besides these three times, once in 
Prov. xx 15 in a ‘Wisdom’ connexion (lips of knowledge) and once of the vir- 
tuous wife (Prov. xxxi 10). Further, Hannah, the favourite wife, is ‘ better than 
Peninnah’ in 1 Sam. i. It looks as though ‘better than rubies’ was a Hebrew 
proverb for a good wife; if so, there is a very strong personification in its 
application to Wisdom. 

4 In Prov. viii 24sqq. we have earth and water before heaven; this seems to 
reflect the narrative of Genesis, where we have a creation of the ‘firmament of 
heaven’ first, but of the heavenly bodies only after water and earth on the fourth day. 
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followed by this equation of Wisdom to the Torah, which takes the form 
of a comparison to the four great rivers of Paradise and the Jordan. 

This closing section (vv. 23 sqq.) may be ignored for our present 
purposes. It begins with a suspiciously abrupt transition from the 
invitation to feast on Wisdom, which ought to be the end of the pane- 
gyric, since it is a revision of the thought of Prov. viii 19 and the 
banquet of Wisdom in ix 1-6." Moreover, it is a Greek interpolation ; 
both Torah and Wisdom are feminine in Hebrew, while a river— 
whether in Greek or Hebrew—is always masculine, and a Greek river is 
always a God. It might be argued that a Jew would not be bound by 
heathen conventions ; but Philo, who always equates Wisdom with springs 
and wells, only once equates her with a river.? Here the equation with 
wisdom or virtue is necessitated by the contrast between the Nile of 
Gen. xv 18, symbolizing the material in accordance with the usual 
convention, and the Euphrates, which has to be something good ; 
wisdom in this passage is hardly the personified cosmic Wisdom so 
much as wisdom as a quality of God. Since the cosmic Wisdom in 
Philo is regularly a survival from the older tradition of the synagogue of 
Alexandria, which cannot always be replaced by the Logos, it is clear 
that the classical convention normally prevents the equation of a 
feminine Torah or Hokmah with a river ; it seems, therefore, fairly clear 
that Ecclus. xxiv 23 ff. are an interpolation by a writer who thought 
(even if he did not write) in Greek, where an equation of the masculine 
vouos with a river offered no difficulty. 

The rest of the changes are significant. Wisdom’s search through 
the Cosmos, which ends with her establishment at Jerusalem, seems 
very hard to explain from any Jewish form of thought. Yet a quest of 
Wisdom reappears in the tantalizing Enoch-fragment (1 Enoch xlii) ; 
the quests of Wisdom are the main theme of the cosmogony of Valen- 
tinus*; and I strongly suspect that Job xxviii, another interpolated 
Wisdom-fragment, represents not a cosmic myth, based on a search for 


1 This banquet in Proverbs is simply a continuation of the general line of 
thought of Prov. vii 27. The ‘strange woman’s’ invitation leads on naturally to 
Wisdom's counter-invitation. The seven pillars need be no more than the normal 
arrangement of an Eastern house; if they represent anything more, it is hardly 
likely that they have anything to do with the seven-storied temples of Babylon 
(Rankin Jsrael’s Wisdom Literature 252) ; if they represent anything, they would 
naturally mean the seven planets, since Wisdom’s house is the whole universe. 

2 OQ. R.D. H. 62 (315 M. 1. 518). In Leg. Alleg. 1. 19 (63 M. 1. 56) the river of 
Paradise is ‘generic goodness’ which is at once identified with the Logos. The 
four rivers have to symbolize virtues, but not ‘ personified’ virtues. Isis in the 
aretalogy is mistress of rivers but only as part of her control of nature. 

5 For the quest of Wisdom in Valentinus cf. the role of Isis in Plutarch De Is. 
et Os. 78, 383.4. 
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Wisdom as a tree of life hidden in a remote or lost Paradise, the 
evidence for which is remarkably thin,' but a rationalization of Wisdom’s 
quest throughout the cosmos. Given the unnatural idea of Wisdom 
searching for something, it would be simple to transform it into man- 
kind’s search for Wisdom. 

The main feature of the story of Isis was her quest for the lost 
Osiris ; it was the subject of the main festival of the Isiac calendar.’ 
It does not figure in the aretalogy, but it was too well known to be 
needed: the character of Isis as a questing goddess had led to her 
identification with Demeter as early as Herodotus*; and the Eleusinian 
influence in the Ptolemaic form of the Isis-cult would emphasize this 
aspect of the story. On the other hand, the close association of Wisdom 
with Jerusalem and the chosen people, though it has a precedent in the 
aretalogy (clauses 11 and 57), hardly seems to fit the character of Isis; 
she was at the time becoming a cosmopolitan goddess, and the local 
connexions are passed over lightly for obvious reasons. Still there is 
no reason why in a free composition of this type Jewish patriotism 
should not have free play. But the next section cannot be suited to 
Isis in her proper character at all. She does claim to have invented 
‘fruit’ for man, but this means no more than crops; the hymn-writer 
of Andros who paraphrases the aretalogy interprets it to mean that she 
discovered corn and so put an end to cannibalism.‘ In her proper 
character Isis has nothing to do with the cedars and cypresses of 
Lebanon. But her acquired connexion with trees was ancient and 
intimate ; Egyptian fleets had to be built with timber from Lebanon.’ 
Isis had from remote antiquity acquired a second home at Byblus, 
where, all unknown, she had nursed the child of Queen Astarte, in 
order to be near the grave of Osiris.’ The identification of Adonis 
and Osiris would involve the identification of Isis with Astarte; this 
identification can be traced back to the third millennium B.c.’ It 
appears on coins of Antiochus Epiphanes.* Astarte as the great 

1 For the opposite view cf. Rankin of. cit. p. 237. The Jewish creation-story 
might lead to such ideas ; we find wisdom as a ‘tree of life’ in Prov. iii 18, and 
again in Philo Leg. Alleg. 3. 17 (52 M. 1. 97), and in the Adam and Eve story 
Adam on his death-bed sends Eve and Seth to find the oil of mercy from the tree 
of life (Ad. et Ev. 32, Charles Ap. and Ps, 2.143); cf. the quest of Gilgamesh in the 
Babylonian epic. But the connexion is rather thin, and I strongly suspect Job of 
being an attempt to get rid of the awkward. personality of Wisdom. 

2? Cumont, Les Religions orientales (4th ed.) 94. 3 ii. 59. 

* Isis-hymn of Andros 45; for the text cf. Peek of. cit. 17. 

® Cf. Baudissin Adonis und Esmun 193. 

® Plutarch De Is. et Os. 15, 357 B; Baudissin of. cit. 185 sqq. 

7 S. A. Cook Religion of Ancient Palestine in the Light of Archaeology 108. 

8 Baudissin op. cit. p. 196; it appears doubtful whether the coins show Isis 
dressed as Astarte or Astarte dressed as Isis. 
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he mother goddess was appropriately symbolized by the cedars of Lebanon ; 
n’s sacrifices were offered to her before the felling of cedars for the Egyptian 
om fleet! Trees had replaced the primitive ashera of Semitic worship before 
an- the period of the Mishnah, which assumes that the heathen worship 
sacred trees.” Nor was the bounty of Astarte confined to these particular 
ost trees ; all the trees of the forest and the luxuriant shrubs of the plains 
ur.’ were expressions of the great mother-goddess of nature.* Thus Isis would 
be find no difficulty in appropriating the symbolism of her Syrian rival. 
her But though Isis in the end triumphed, her rival of Syria was not defeated 
lan without a struggle: the well-known inscription of Carvoran ‘ equates the 
his Syrian goddess with Peace, Virtue, and Ceres ; she is the Virgin, wreathed 
om with ears of corn, inventress of Justice, foundress of cities. The 
the language is distinctly reminiscent of the aretalogy, and the identification 
is 5 with Ceres-Demeter striking. Even more remarkable is the statement 
cal of Philo of Byblus (Eus. Pr. Zv. i 10. 21) that Astarte * put on her 
is head a bull’s head as the sign of queenship, and that, wandering about 
sm the world, she found a meteorite, which she picked up and dedicated in 
to the Holy Isle of Tyre’. The horns, if borrowed from Isis,° were borrowed 
ted long before the dawn of history; but the quest would seem to have 
iter been borrowed in the Hellenistic age to provide Astarte of Tyre with a 
she popular feature of her Egyptian rival; the sacred meteorite was pre- 
per sumably a suitable peg on which to hang the story. 
of Thus the figure of Wisdom in Ecclesiasticus shows a startling affinity 
und toa Syrian Astarte with features of Isis ; it is probable that the insistence 
on.? on Jerusalem reflects the character of Astarte as a city-goddess, rather 
lus, than the faint reminiscences of Isis’s association with Egypt and Bubastis. 
_ in The bounties of nature described in Ecclesiasticus appear on the coins 
nis 1 Baudissin of. cit. p. 193. It may be noted that in Babylonian epic the cedar- 
this forests are sacred to Irnini-Ishtar, and the abode of the monster Humbaba, who 
It has found his way into the cult of the Syrian goddess in a romance which replaces 
an older legend of the temple of Hierapolis (Lucian De Dea Syria 19, and 
reat ef. Harmon's note ad loc. in the Loeb edition, and Garstang The Syrian Goddess 
tory 58n. 35). Gressmann, however, denies the connexion in Das Gilgamesch Epos 
and lit n. 6. 
tory 2 Cf. Elmslie’s note on Aboda Zara (Texts and Studies viii 2) 60, where Lagrange 
tree is quoted for the view that the cypress may have come into favour as the cult of 
| the Attis penetrated through Asia Minor. Whether the tree was worshipped as the 
b of goddess or the abode of the goddess or the symbol of the goddess is irrelevant 
from the point of view of Judaism and primitive Christianity. For the cypress as 
9. a symbol of the mother-goddess cf. further Furtwangler in Roscher Lexikon 
1 
; op. cit. p. 23. * Nock op. cit. 136. 
5 So Meyer in Roscher Lextkon i 651; but see Cook of. cit. 105 and 126 for 
evidence that this peculiar head-dress was borrowed by Isis-Hathor from Anath or 
Isis Astarte. For the identification of Isis and Astarte in the Hellenistic age cf. Baudissin 
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of Jerusalem of the Hellenistic period on which ‘there is a predilection 
for palms, grapes, and baskets of fruits and cornucopias’.' On the other 
hand, the allusion to the incense in the Tabernacle (Ecclus. xxiv 21), 
which, strictly speaking, breaks into the catalogue of trees and shrubs, 
may refer to the fact that it symbolizes ‘ the daily offering of the cosmos 
fashioned by divine Wisdom ’?; the daily incense offering was a feature 
of the Isis-cult, but unfortunately Plutarch’s explanation of its symbolism 
is defective.’ Naturally it is possible that the Syrian goddess should 
have adopted an Alexandrine explanation of the use of incense. 

The sudden personification of Wisdom in these Jewish documents 
appears at a significant moment. The opening chapters of Proverbs 
(i-ix) are dated by Oesterley* and Nowack® at about 250 B.c., while 
Ecclesiasticus dates itself about 180 B.c.° The revised Isis-Sarapis cult 
was established by Ptolemy I about 300 B.c.’?_ During the period when 
Proverbs viii was written, Judaea fell within the Empire of the Ptolemaic 
dynasty, of which it remained part until 198 B.c. It is not unnatural 
that Jewish monotheism, as established by Ezra and his successors, 
might be seriously threatened by a semi-official cultus of this type, which 
was compatible with a high morality, and could be interpreted in a 
more or less monotheistic sense, though it is perhaps doubtful whether 
allegorization of pagan cults in a monotheistic sense had made much 
headway outside strictly philosophical circles by this date. In any case 
Jewish monotheism was a fairly recent establishment in 300 B.c., and 
young Jews, seeking advancement under the Ptolemaic dynasty, might 
find it hard to resist the attractions of Isis. The personified Wisdom is 
the answer of orthodox Judaism: the source of order in creation and 
conduct is not Isis, but the Wisdom of God. Wisdom had already 
been canonized as the nature of God and the ideal of man; she now 
becomes personified. 

How far she is by implication the Torah is not clear; she is never 
specifically identified till the river-interpolation of Ecclus. xxiv 23, which 

1 Cook of. cit. 193. 

2 Philo QO. R. D. H. 41 (199, M. 1. 500). 

3 De Is. et Os. 79, 383A; the allusion to its sateen components as having 
a mystical numerical significance suggests a cosmic significance; in Philo the 
symbolism is part of a panegyric on the virtue of equality (symbolized by the 
four components of the incense in the Tabernacle), while Plutarch’s symbolism is 
influenced by Pythagorean doctrine (compare his treatment of the atmosphere by 
day and night with Pythagoras ap. Diog. Laert. viii 26). 

* Oesterley in Westminster Commentaries, Proverbs p. xxvi puts the first ten 


chapters in the middle of the third century B.c. by ‘ general consensus’. 

5 Hastings’s D, B, Art. Proverss iv 142. 

® Box and Oesterley in Charles Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha i 295. 

7 Nock op. cit. 38, where evidence is quoted to show that the cult was known 
to Menander, who died before 290 B.c. 
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dates at earliest from 132 B.c. Meanwhile Wisdom in this book has 
taken on a changed and far more mythological character, approximating 
to the Syrian mother-goddess rather than to the vague and shadowy 
Isis of the aretalogies. Is it a pure coincidence that the change appears 
in a work written after the transfer of Judaea from the Ptolemaic to the 
Seleucid Empire, when the temptation would be to conform to the religion 
of Antioch rather than of Alexandria? In the competition for the position 
of the universal world-goddess the more marked personal character of 
Astarte was a source of weakness when compared with the capacity of 
Isis to assume any form whatsoever’; but the weakness would not 
affect her appeal to Jews, since her character was definitely Semitic. 
The figure of Wisdom has been modified to meet a change in the nature 
of the danger. 

A confirmation of the identity of Isis and Wisdom appears in the 
description of Wisdom as ‘heavenly and many-named’ by Philo.” 
There is no reason why the Jewish Wisdom should be many-named, 
but Isis is not only mudltinominis* but pvpusvvpos*; she is so rightly, 
since she can assume the name of any goddess.° 

Thus I suggest we have first a document, or more probably a tradition 
of oral teaching, in which a Wisdom, modelled on Isis of the aretalogy 
and similar utterances, praises herself. In this tradition the story of 
the quest of Isis was changed into the wandering of Wisdom through 
the world. In Proverbs the mythology has been omitted, and we have 
nothing from outside the aretalogy type. In Job we have the quest of 
Isis rationalized into a quest for Wisdom. In Ecclesiasticus we have a 
Wisdom modelled on a more mythological version, in which perhaps 
Astarte had replaced Isis. In the Wisdom of Solomon the personal 
figure is replaced by the Alexandrine Stoic-Platonic-Pythagorean divinity 
which is concentrated in the firmament yet immanent in the cosmos. 
But the origin of the personal Wisdom still makes itself felt in such 
passages as vii 8, viii 4, ix 2, andg; perhaps, however, these reflect earlier 
Stoic allegorizations of the same theme. Wivrrep L. Knox. 

1 In Apuleius Metam. XI. v 762 Isis is Proserpine in Sicily, which ignores the 
fact that she is really Demeter searching for Proserpine ; she is also‘ Minerva’ at 
Athens and the Mother of the Gods at Pessinus. In fact she is merely a female 
principle of deity and not a real ‘person’ at all. In the Carvoran inscription the 
Syrian goddess has lost this character and is a shadowy Isis. 

2? Leg. Alleg. i 14 (43, M. 152). 

5 Apuleius XI. xxii 801. Cf, Demeter in a papyrus of 300 B.c. (Roberts Zgyptus 


(1934) pp. 447 

* Plutarch De Is. et Os. 79, 372 E. 

5 Cf. n. 1 above, and Nock op. at. 150 for a list of the various names that Isis 
can carry, from a papyrus of the early second century a.p. 
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HISTORICAL GREEK GRAMMAR AND TEXTUAL 
CRITICISM 


SomE time ago I was led by the consideration of certain passages in 
the ninth chapter of St John’s Gospel to an investigation of the origin 
of the use of the genitive as a dative in Modern Greek, the results of 
which were embodied in an article ‘Cases ancient and modern’ in the 
Classical Review of November 1935. The point of this article, the 
arguments and conclusions of which had, as I afterwards learned, been 
to a large extent anticipated by M. Gustave Merlier in an article on ‘le 
remplacement du datif par le génitif en grec moderne’ in the Bulletin 
de Correspondance hellénique of 1931, is that this Modern Greek pheno- 
menon is the culmination of an evolution which may be seen in progress 
in the New Testament, in Plato and Herodotus, and even, in germ, in 
Homer. There existed in fact, from a very early date, a certain hesita- 
tion between the genitive and the dative in cases where a noun or 
pronoun might be held to stand in the relation of indirect object to 
a verb and in a possessive relation to another member of the sentence. 
Herodotus seems to have preferred the genitive. Plato in some places 
alternated genitive and dative in a manner which it is difficult to justify 
logically, but which certainly gives great vivacity to his style. This 
usage produced a sort of genitive with double function, which it will be 
convenient to call the ‘dative genitive’, At the beginning of the 
Christian era this construction was well established in the xowy, and is 
the most probable explanation of a number of genitives in the New 
Testament, whose position in the sentence has sometimes been other- 
wise explained or left unexplained. It was in fact so well established 
that the really incorrect use of the genitive for the dative had already 
begun to appear in papyri and inscriptions. My reason for returning 
to the subject now is that a further study of many of the New Testa- 
ment examples, with a comparison of the various readings exhibited by 
the MSS, has not only confirmed my belief in the soundness of my con- 
clusions, but suggested to me that the point is perhaps not without 
importance for textual criticism. 

The passage which started me on my investigation is John ix 6, the 
latter part of which reads in the Textus Receptus éréypure tov wnddv éxi 
tovs dpbarpors rod rupdot, in N éréxpwev aitod tov emi 
épOarpors, in B éréOnxev airod tov trois and in D 
éréxpiev tov tors airod, while the Vulgate, 
with some older Latin versions, reads Ainivit /utum super oculos etus. 

The atrot of 8B has puzzled generations of scholars. Pallis, who 
translated the passage quite naturally rovBade ri) Adorn ora pari 
dmdvov, nevertheless in his Wofes on St John says: ‘respecting airot 
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Bloomfield remarks with reason that it is in opposition to usus dinguae, 
since émxpiw is never construed with the genitive. Nor can it be 
construed with ép@adpovs: where it stands it must be construed either 
with éréxpwrey or with ryAdv. D gives airé, which makes the syntax 
unobjectionable’, Blass says that this airod represents an old dative. 
It is clearly a case in which Plato might have used either a genitive or 
a dative. But whether we read airé or airod, the pronoun is syntacti- 
cally as much a dative as many examples that might be found in 
Modern Greek, and in a Modern Greek sentence would take a second 
possessive genitive after épOaApovs as naturally as in such sentences as 
pod TO Keads pov OF Tod hépver TH tov. And éréxpuwrev (or 
éx€Onxev) abrod rov éxi trois would account 
perfectly for all the other variants. The double genitive would suggest 
different emendations to different scribes or editors. One would con- 
vert the first into a dative, hence the D reading. Another would strike 
out the second, hence the reading of & and B. A third would strike 
out the first, hence the reading which underlies the Latin versions. 
Finally, the pronoun so far removed from its antecedent would seem 
ambiguous, hence the revision which appears in the Textus Receptus, 
which may very well have been originally a marginal gloss. 

Such a reading does in fact exist. It is found in N, the famous 
Codex Purpureus Petropolitanus, which reads éréxpwev rov 
éri rods aitot. Moreover, it would seem that it was in 
a text with this reading that the gloss rod rvpAod was inserted, for 
Codex A reads éxéxpurev airod tov éxi trois Tod 
This reading is the basis of the Gothic version gasmait imma ana 
augona pata fani }amma blindin, which takes it back to the fourth 
century. It will be observed that the Gothic has a dative in both 
instances, which of course proves nothing as to the case in the Greek 
original. In the Latin versions also a Greek genitive is often repre- 
sented by a dative, as in John xiii 6 Zu mihi lavas pedes? So in John 
ix 10 D reads in the Greek ras otv jvewxOnodv cov of dpbadpoi, 
and in the Latin Quomodo aperti sunt tibi oculi? A Latin translator, 
unless he were an unintelligent literalist, could only translate such a 
genitive by a dative. The A reading, therefore, is not later than the 
fourth century, and may even have been that of the ancestor of NB, 
the disappearance of rod rupAod being due to a line omission. Lines 
of nine letters were not infrequent in early MSS. A few sentences 
farther on v. 15 has the following variants: wyAdv éréOnxév pov éxi 
épOadpovs in SBLXTATI unc’ al. plu., rydrdv éreOnxév por éxi 
in HN al. pauc., pov éréOnxev ei trois in A, 
kev éxi tovs pov in D al. mu., and finally rnAdv éréOnxév pov 
tri tovs dpOadpovs povin A. A is of course a ninth century MS, but 
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one which preserves many old readings. There is a whole series of 
dative genitives in this chapter. One of them, v. ro, has an alternative 
reading coi oi épOaApoi in a few minuscules. 

Another example of the construction, extraordinarily rich in variants 
between genitive and dative, is found in Mark ii, Matt. ix, and Luke v. 
The following are the most important readings, leaving out of account 
the different forms of the verb : 

Mark ii: 
5. vou ai duapriacov al. plu. (text. rec.) 
cot ai dpapriat C* al. pauc. 
gov ai dpapriat NBDGLA 1. 33. 69. 102 al." fere 
duapria gov al. pauc. 
got ai duapria ACDST<A al. vix mu. (text. rec.) 
gov ai duapriat NBEFGHKLMUVITt. al.™ fere 
ies 
ai duapriaacov EF KLSUVXII al. plu. (text. rec.) 
got ai dpapriat Dd’ 
gov ai dpapriat NBCA* 1. 33. 209 al. plus” 
. gor ai duapriat cov al.” fere 
oo ai dpapria NSUAITI 1 al. mu. (text. rec.) 
gov ai dpapria NBCDEFKLMV<Xal.™ fere 
Luke v: 
20. got ai duapria co. ABCEKLMNSUVXIAAETI 1.al. pler. 
(text. rec.) 
cot ai dpapriat 
gov ai duapriat 
vo ai dyapriacov ABEKLMSUVIAEITI t. al. pler. (text. 
rec.) 
oo ai N al. pauc. 
gov ai duapriat ND 48ev 
The most remarkable thing about these passages, however, is that every 
one of them, except Matt. ix 5, has a reading in one or more MSS with 
both a dative genitive and a possessive genitive. 
Mark ii 5 cov ai dpapria cov M* 28. 346 al.” 
9 ” ” 247. 258 al. 

Matt. ix 2 aA - MN al.” fere 

Luke v 20 al.* 

23 C FYXA 33. 346 

There has no doubt been a certain amount of assimilation here, and 
there is always a possibility that the more vernacular forms are Mark’s 
and the more literary ones corrections by Matthew or Luke or both. 
It is curious, however, that the oldest of the readings with the double 
genitive is found in Luke, in which it is attested by C. All the others 
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are in later MSS, the earliest being N in Matt. ix 2. Luke, moreover, 
makes considerable use of the dative genitive. One remarkable example 
is vii 44-48. Here the phrase which B gives as iSwp por émi rédas has 
a number of varied readings. It is po éxi rois rédas in x 33 cato™®*, 
éxi mé8as por in D, pov émi trois wodas in SLE, and éwi rois pov 
in AIP and many more, including the Textus Receptus. The Gothic, 
however, gives wato mis ana fotuns meinans ni gaft, which clearly 
suggests a reading por (or pov) éxi rovs wddas pov. This would also take 
us back to the fourth century, but leaves the choice open between pot 
and pov. There are, however, at least two other examples in fourth 
century MSS of the double genitive construction. Codex B reads in 
Matt. xvii 15 éAéyodv pov tov vidv pov, while & has in Luke vi 47 the 
treading dxovwy pov tév Adywv pov. In both cases a later hand has 
deleted the second pov. 

The question therefore still remains: did this fourth-century con- 
struction exist at the time that the Gospels were written? The later 
practice, coupled with the usage in Plato and Herodotus and such 
a passage as Odyssey iv 703-705, seems to me to make it not im- 
probable. Moreover, the gov ai dyapria readings in so many texts 
give considerable transmissional probability to gov ai duapriac gov. It 
must be noted, however, that of the MSS which give this reading M in 
Mark ii § has the first ov corrected to oo by a later hand, while the 
same MS reads cov ai dyaptria inv. 9. In Matt. ix M has this read- 
ing in v. 2, but cov ai dpapria in v. 5, N has it in v. 2, but goe in 
v. 5, while CX and A, which have the double genitive in Luke v 23, 
read oot ai dpapriae gov in v. 20. It may be, therefore, that the first 
gov in all these readings is a slip. 

A careful examination of the attestation of all the other readings in 
these passages shews a great preponderance of evidence, as regards 
numbers at least, in favour of the traditional reading in Luke, and in 
favour of oot ai duapria gov in the first sentence and gov ai dyapriat in 
the second in Mark and Matthew. That is to say, wherever there are 
two pronouns, the first is in the dative, while where there is only one 
it is in the genitive. A ‘weighted’ analysis of the evidence leads to 
somewhat similar results. The Textus Receptus reads got ai dyapria 
gov in the first place and oot ai dyapria in the second place in Mark 
and Matthew, and gox ai dpapria gov in both places in Luke, and it 
will be generally assumed that this represents the Byzantine reading. 
If, however, the prevalent critical opinion is right in regarding 
EFGHKMSUV and the majority of the later minuscules as the 
great authorities for the Byzantine text, and still more if Canon Streeter 
is right in finding its best representatives in ESV, this is clearly one 
of the many cases in which the Textus Receptus diverges from the 
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Byzantine text, which in Mark and Matthew gives in the first place oa 
ai duapria cov and in the second gov ai duapria, while in Luke it agrees 
with the Textus Receptus. A is of course wanting for Matthew, but in 
Mark and Luke it supports the Textus Receptus. S reads gov ai 
dpapria in all six places, B gives cov ai duapria in both places in Mark 
and Matthew and goes over to the received text in Luke, while L has 
go. ai duapria in both places in Mark, oo ai dyapria cov and gov ai 
dpapria in Matthew, and oo ai duapria cov in both places in Luke. 
D reads gov ai dapriat in Mark ii 5 and oot ai dpapria in Mark ii 9; 
in Matt. ix it gives woe ai dpapria in v. 2 and gov ai dyapria in 2. 5, 
while in Luke it reads gov ai dyapria in both places. It is curious to 
note that the Latin text of D reads “7 peccata tua in the first place and 
tibi peccata in the second in all three Gospels. 

It is difficult to draw any conclusion from all this as to the original 
text, but it strongly suggests that over the whole period covered by the 
MSS the dative genitive was in common use, but that it was not 
regarded as correct except where it really did duty as both dative and 
genitive, and not as a dative pure and simple. This is confirmed by 
three interesting passages in Clement of Alexandria, which appear to be 
indirect quotations of Matt. ix 29, which shew also how readily dative 
and genitive were interchangeable in such phrases : 

xara tiv cov Paed. I vi 29 (115). 

Kara ri cov oo Strom. II xi 49 (454). 

Tern cov xara tiv miorw Exc. ex Theod. 9 (969). 
If this was also the state of the language in the first century, the double 
genitive construction is conceivable in Mark and John, less likely in 
Matthew, and improbable in Luke. That is the most that can be said 
until some positive evidence is forthcoming of its use in the first 
century or earlier. Until then the primitive form of the Synoptic 
passage cannot be more precisely determined, and it is impossible to 
feel certain whether D or N gives the oldest form of John ix 6. 

There is another interesting example in Luke xix 23, which reads 
dari ob« Ewxds pov rd dpyipwv éxi tparefay ; in SABL and several 
minuscules, 7d dpyipwv pou in DRTAATI unc’ al. plu., and pow 10 
dpyipwv povin N. In another place, Matt. viii 15, N joins hands with 
what Moulton calls ‘the more illiterate papyri and inscriptions’ and 
reads dinxdver 

All this may seem very inconclusive and to raise more problems than 
it solves. I think, however, it sufficiently demonstrates the importance 
for the criticism of the New Testament text of a fuller understanding 
of the linguistic conditions in which that text was produced and trans- 
mitted. C. C. 
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ON THE COMPOSITION OF LUKE vii 36-50 


THE discrepancy in this passage between the story, in which love is 
regarded as the ground of forgiveness, and the parable, in which it is 
regarded as its result—a discrepancy which culminates in the false 
antithesis of v. 47—has lead to the general recognition that there are 
incompatible elements in the passage as we have it. Attempts to 
interpret the passage as a whole break down at v. 47, to which they are 
compelled to give an artificial meaning. The parable and the story 
(both of which appear to be authentic in themselves) must be con- 
sidered as independent pieces of tradition which somehow have been 
wrongly connected. 

The question then arises; Why and how did these discordant 
elements become thus connected? and so far as I know it has received 
no very clear answer. It seems to me possible that the connexion has 
been brought about through the expansion of ‘the original Lucan story 
from Mark, which has made possible the connexion with the parable of 
the debtors. 

If we first consider the story in isolation from the parable, it seems 
clear that it is distinct from the narrative in Mark xiv 3-9 = Matt. xxvi 
6-13 (John xii 1f is mainly dependent on Mark, though it seems to 
have drawn certain elements from Luke) for three reasons. Firstly, 
the only points of contact with the Marcan story are the references to 
the ointment, xopicaca dAdBaorpov pipov and kal pArade 
(v. 38) and v. 46 b, and the extremely common name Simon (cp. McNeile 
Matthew p. 376; Rawlinson Mark p. 197). Moreover, Pallis (Motes 
on St Luke and the Acts p. 15) suggests that the woman cannot have 
anointed only the feet, neglecting the anointing of the head which was 
the obvious and most important thing to do. He points out that the 
washing of the feet is frequently mentioned in Scripture (John xiii 5 ; 
Gen. xviii 4, xix 2, xxiv 32, xliii 24; Judges xix 21; 1 Sam. xxv 41, 
2 Sam. xi 8; Cant. v 3), but the washing is nowhere accompanicd by 
their anointing.’ He suggests that in the original version ‘the object 
of 7Aeue must have been rijv xehadyjy’. It seems more likely that the 
difficulty was due to the insertion of the whole phrase nAade TS pip 
from Mark (where it is the head which is anointed). In vv. 44-47 
‘the absurdity of the feet being anointed must have equally struck 
some transcriber or transcribers at v. 46 ...for D and several Latin and 
other witnesses omit rovs zodas and only give éAaiw Kepadnv pov ovk 
jAcupas, airy dé pipw HAcupe, i.e. xepadyjy’. Lastly, the story gains in 
consistency by dropping the elements which are most closely paralleled 


1 J. B. Mayor H. D. B. iii 280 cites Aristoph. Vesp. 608, where a daughter is 
represented as anointing and kissing her father’s feet. 
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in Mark. The story will then be of a prostitute," who comes to Jesus 
when he was dining with a Pharisee, stands behind him, and then 
begins to weep, wetting his feet with her tears and wiping them with 
her hair, and kissing them. The Pharisee says to himself, ‘If this 
fellow (otros) were the prophet he professes to be,? he would recognize 
the character of the woman who is clinging (drrera:) to him.’ (So 
vv. 36-39 without the Marcan additions.) Then (v. 48) Jesus says to 
the woman, ‘ Thy sins are forgiven thee.’ The guests say to themselves, 
‘Who is this who even forgives sins?’ Jesus reiterates his statement, 
‘ Thy faith has saved thee ; go in peace.’ 

Here we have a self-consistent story in which is emphasized the 
woman’s repentance, evidenced by her bursting into tears, Jesus’s 
discernment of the worth of ‘publicans and sinners’ in contrast with 
the Pharisee’s narrow judgement (and this agrees with the context; cp. 
v. 34), and his prophetic absolution on the basis of faith; but there is 
no reference to love as the cause of forgiveness, or to any costly gift of 
an alabaster cruse of ointment. 

The parable itself is consistent enough, and very similar in form, in 
its appeal to the discernment of the hearers and in its figure of debtors, 
to others of Jesus. We can well imagine it as current in oral tradition. 
Its union with the incident just described seems to me to be best 
explained through the intrusion into that incident of elements drawn 
from Mark, which have tended to obscure its immediate point, and to 
suggest a possible connexion between that incident and the parable of 
the debtors. 

The incident in the oral stage would easily draw to itself details from 
the somewhat similar incident in Mark. Vincent Taylor (/ormation of 
the Gospel Tradition p. 154 f) uses the Lucan story, compared with the 
Marcan, to illustrate ‘ the tendency for certain details to pass over from 
one story to another’, and presupposes a ‘transference of details’ from 
the Marcan story ‘in the course of oral tradition’. Now, those details 
are the references to the alabaster cruse of ointment, the anointing of 
the feet, and possibly the name Simon. In the Lucan story, the name 
Simon comes in, not in the natural place at the opening of the story, 
but at v. 40. Might it not, then, have also stood in the oral tradition at 
the opening of the parable, and have thus suggested the connexion 
between the two pieces of tradition? If they were brought into contact 
in this or in some other way, the reference to the gift (in the narrative 
as expanded from Mark), interpreted as the evidence of great love, 


1 This interpretation of duaprwAds is confirmed by Pallis’s instances of yuvn. . . & 
TH = “yuv?) i.e. ‘prostitute’ (op. cit. p. 15). 

2 I would stress the article in 4 spopyrns, the reading of the NB text, as an 
integral element in the story in its original form. 
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might have brought about, in the course of oral tradition, the closer 
connexion with the parable, of which the point is clearly that great love 
is manifested as a result of great forgiveness. While dAdBacrpov seems 
to have been used of any phial, it would probably carry with it the 
suggestion of a costly offering ; cp. Pliny VV. H. 13, 2 (3) ‘unguenta 
optime servantur in alabastris’. In any case, the bringing of the gift 
and the anointing introduces quite a different motif from the original 
Lucan story, and one which, while it obscures the original point of the 
story, makes the connexion with the parable easier. This connexion, 
since it is really only external, would lead to the false antithesis of 
v. 47. Such external connexion is by no means rare in the Gospel 
tradition. Finally, it may be tentatively suggested that the parable in 
its original setting was told to a Pharisee, perhaps at a meal, since its 
point would agree well with Jesus’s criticism of the Pharisees ; thus there 
would be a further connexion with the incident. 

This combination, it seems, must have taken place in the oral stage 
of tradition, or at any rate before Luke had any knowledge of Mark, 
since he shews clearly by his omission of the Marcan story at its place 
that he regarded the narrative he had before him as alternative to that 
in Mark. R. K. OrRcHARD. 


THE GOTHIC TEXT OF Rom. xiv 14 elvan), 
IN COD. GUELFERBYTANUS, WEISSENBURG 64! 


Wait jag-gatraua in FrawIN IesUA Scio et confido in DNO IHU 
patei ni waiht gawamm quia nihil commune 
pairh sik silbo per se ipsum 
niba pamma munandin nisi ei qui existimat 
(iva unhrain wisan) quid commune (esse) 

The colometric display of this elaborate Gothic-Latin bilingual is in 
the present passage identical with that of the Codex Amiatinus. It is 
evident that the Gothic column was written first, and that the corre- 
sponding Latin text was written afterwards, by an obviously different 
hand, in exact colometric conformity with the Gothic. In some cases 
the commata, or sub-units, on the Gothic side were displayed with some 
regard for the Latin, e.g. in Rom. xii 20 

pata auk taujands hoc enim faciens 
haurja funins carbones ignis 
rikis congeres 
ana haubip is_ super caput eius 

1 Facsimile by H. Henning. Der Wulfila der Bibliotheca Augusta su Wolfenbiittel 
(Codex Carolinus). 
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where three lines would have sufficed for the Gothic text, but not for 
the Latin. Similarly, in xv 4, doko has a line to itself by reason of the 
word scribturarum on the Latin side. The same forethought was not, 
however, applied in every case, and the scribe responsible for the Latin 
half had, often enough, to resort to smaller and smaller letters to 
enable his line to scramble home somehow. The worst case is seen in 
xiv 15, where ju ni bi friabwai gaggis (20 letters) is opposed by éam non 
secundum caritatem ambulas (30 letters), where cari, in smaller characters, 
ends the line, the remainder, ¢atem ambulas, being written very small 
below. Nevertheless, whatever shifts the second scribe was put to in 
order to conform to his pattern, the Latin text is in its colometric 
display a perfect replica of the Gothic." 

These remarks are not irrelevant to the present theme, namely, the 
Gothic text corresponding to Rom. xiv 14 1: xowédv elvar, which is extant 
only in this MS. The upper edges of the four leaves of this palimpsest 
have been clipped, the first lines being wholly or partly a matter of con- 
jecture ; wholly so in the case of pages 1, 2, 7, and 8; in pages 3, 4, 5, 
there is sufficient left to make out the text, whilst in page 6, which 
begins with the line under discussion, there is nothing to be seen on the 
Gothic side but the portions of those letters which project below the 
line, viz. a, r, w (A K y)- On the Latin side there is enough showing of 
the lower part of the characters to make sure of guid commune ; of the 
last word, esse, there is no trace. 

Before the edition of Gabelentz and Loebe no attempt was made to 
read this line, but these scholars, from the visible fragments of the 
letters, gave the line as Wa unhrain wisan. Now, this particular sense 
of Kxowds, xowodv, xowwvia, is everywhere else supplied by the stem 
gamain-. In the Gospels gamains (Mk. vii 2), gamainjan (Mk. vii 15, 
18, 20, 23); in the Epistles xowwvia gamaindups 6, gamainei 2; Kowo- 
vely gamainjan 3; xowds, however, appears in the specific sense ‘unclean’ 
three times, all in this verse, being rendered by gawamm (cf. unwamms, 
nwammet) the first time, and by gamain in the third instance. We 
have thus two words competing for the second rendering in that line 
which has been all but obliterated. Yet Gabelentz and Loebe decided 
that the missing word was neither gawamm nor gamain, but unhrain, 
which nowhere else represents either xowds or its derivatives, but which 
is constantly and frequently associated with dxd@apros. Not only this, 
but a threefold variation, s#i/i causa, in the same verse, is a most unusual 
phenomenon. 

Nevertheless the second rendering, in this verse, can be none other 

1 With the apparent exception of Rom. xv 3, where improperantium tibi caeci- 


derunt super me) had to be squeezed into two lines, for which the second scribe is 
not to blame. 
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than unhrain. A scrutiny of the existing traces of the first line of page 6 
leaves no doubt that neither gawamm nor gamain will correspond with 
the fragments, but that zxhrain will do so. This may be illustrated by 
the following restoration of the words to which the remaining fragments 
correspond, and I have added above and below, and in their appropiate 
places, the alternatives gawamm and gamain. The edge of the vellum 
at this place is irregularly indented, but the projecting shanks of the 4th, 
sth, 8th, and rrth letters, viz. r, a, w, a, are very distinct. 


HH 


rAMAIN 


Now, however, it will be seen—and no one seems to have noticed 
this before—that there is only sufficient room for unhrain wisan 
between the inner pair of lines, so that the word 4a [@ 4], corre- 
sponding to r, would have to be written within the space reserved for 
the beginnings of independent cola, which are not inset. But the 
words tx xowdv «lvat are only a sub-unit, or comma, and ought therefore 
properly to be inset, and the fact that the corresponding Latin, guid 
commune (esse), is thus inset is proof presumptive that the Gothic was, 
indeed, inset also. 

We may conclude, therefore, that the word in question was either 
plausibly, or in error, omitted from the Gothic text. The fact that it is 
represented in the Latin text does not argue against this suggestion, 
since the Latin text of gue differs from its Gothic partner in no less 
than nineteen readings, no care having been taken to accommodate 
the Latin to the Gothic in the same way as the colometric display was 
made to correspond. 

It is true that Tischendorf records a reading which might, in other 
circumstances, have provided a clue to the Gothic, viz.: 7»: D> (non 
item¢) post xowov pon., and there would be ample room for the word va 
after unhrain wisan. But the Gothic text, where it agrees with the 
Claromontanus, does so regularly with D*, and then only with the con- 
sensus of its Latin partner d, for the Claromontane readings in the 
Gothic are derived from the Latin text, not from the Greek. 

G, W. S. FRIEDRICHSEN. 
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olkos aiwvios 


Pror. J. N. BAKHUIZEN VAN DEN BRINK has sent to Dr Darwell 
Stone, as editor of the Lexicon of Patristic Greek, a very valuable and 
kind communication (in reference to my article aiwy, 7. 7..S. xxxvi 
265-283, 390-404) on the phrase olkos aisvios which occurs in sepulchral 
inscriptions, both pagan and Christian, through the study of which 
I have compiled the following statement : 

A. (1) Christian. 

(a) C. Bayet de tit, Atticae Christ. antiquissimis no. 107 olkos aiwvus 
AydOwvos Eigypias év Ojxas, dia Exdotw jpov. «i 
Tus... Katabécba évraiOa trav dv0 Adyov 
papay (cf. 1 Cor. 16. 22) [4th or 5th 
cent. A.D.]. 

(b) Jnser. Gr. vii. 1646 Aovxiavoid oixodépov olkos olkos (olkos 
aidvwos sepulchri appellatio in eo genere frequentissima). 

(c) 2. xiv. 463 (videtur Chr. tit.) ... viv évOdde xetpar Koopov 
eis aiwviov olkov dveAOav Mydéva Avrncas bpaddov Biov dde 

(2) Pagan or indeterminate. 

(a) Princeton Univ. Arch. Exped. to Syria in 1904-1905 and 1909 
Div. iii. Sect. A Pt. 4 vid dvéOnxa idiwy olkov 
aidvuov (olkos aidvos, like sedes aeferna, a euphemism for tomb, is found 
frequently in late inscriptions. In Egyptian and Semitic inscriptions 
‘house of eternity’ is used in a like fashion). 

(b) Znser. Gr. xiv. 1464 Aipydus... “‘Pwpaiwy Cov 
Kai . cvpPiw pov aid|vov] olkov Kai... dwedev- 
Oépors . . 

aiwvoy also occurs 

(2) Pagan. . 

W. K. Prentice P%. itt of Publications of an American Arch. Exped. to 
Syria 1899-1900 no. 317 Xép(e)re por, pire tore (Hail, beloved place or 
perhaps Farewell, loved places) (E)xOpav yapd, téxvwv Avry, yepovTwv 
Tovwv iatpé, trovoiwy aywvia, 4O(A)iwv 
mavtas pvyiv dujxavov. Oixyrypiov aidvwv @adaBabos . 
Ke réxvors Ke Odpor, ovdis ros). 

C. aldvios oixnoeos (? -ws) réros also occurs 

(1) Christian. 

Princeton Univ. Arch, Exped. to Syria in 1904-1905 and 1909 Div. iii. 
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Sect. B Pt. 2 p. 106 no. 1043 réros, tois ye 
cioeBas iepod rpordXea (-a1a) rapadiocov 
The phrase olkos aiwyos seems to imply that the grave is man’s home for 
ever. This appears most clearly in no. 317 sup. B (2), but it may be 
doubted whether this was the meaning of aidyos even here. The 
epitaph referred to is a rhetorical comment in the manner of epitaph- 
writers on a common phrase: aidvws does not mean, at the date of 
these epitaphs at all events, eternal in the strict sense. It is otherwise 
with didvos, and the only two passages which speak in clear terms of the 
grave as man’s everlasting home use did.os, not aidwveos—Xen. Ages. 11. 
16 (‘Aynoidaos) cis didvov oixnow Karyyayero and Diod. Sic. 1. 51 of 
those living near Memphis rots... rav tapas didious 
oikous ws év gdov Tov aidva. 
Let us examine the usage of both words. 


D. olkos means not only house or home, but a room in a house, public 
building, e.g. temple, a treasury at Delphi, household goods, in Attic law 
an estate, inheritance. Among other things a /omd. 

Bulletin de correspondance hellénique vol. 2 p. 610 no. 29 (1) ’Ovjor- 
pos... kaTerxevace Tov olxov Cav Kal. . . TH) yuvatxi. 

(2) Aprépwv xareoxevace Tov olkov . . . Kai Tois réxvors: Cf, NO. 30 
p. 611. 

SO 

Corp. Inser. Gr. Boeckh vol. 4 no. 9298 avigat oixyty- 
pv tovro: cf. C. Bayet de tit. Attic. Christ. nos. 9, 29, 3°, 34, 62. 

E. aidvos is used on tombs not only with olkos, oixyrypiov, but with 
pvnpeiov, yépas. 

with pynpeiov. 

Princeton Univ. Arch. Exped. to Syria in 1904-1905 and 1909 Div. iii. 
Sect. A Pt. 2 no. 164 6 deiva . . . oixodopnoe .. . aiwviov pynpeiov ... ot 
Geoi 

with xricpa. 

Le Bas and W. H. Waddington Juscr. Gr. e¢ Lat. vol. 3 no. 2003 Eis 
xtigpa aiovov (Princeton Univ. Arch. Exped. to Syria 1904- 
1905 and 1909 Div. iii. Sect. A Pt. 2 no. 158 xricpa aildnov qvéxrurer) 
X0XAcos (? tomb or other building). 

Le Bas etc. Jnscr. vol. 3. 2618 1d xriopa éotw aiwvos 
tapos: cf. 2621. 


yépas tb. 2614 prnpeiov, aiwviov yépas, dxoddpnoev 
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For its use with rn and yépas there are plenty of examples (v. aiavios 
iv 3 and 4); with these, as with their opposites, it means, in a quite 
loose sense, ever-memorable, undying, indelible. 

But it is not only with words such as these that aidvos means something 
less than everlasting. It is used of the covenants and promises of God, 
which, though themselves unchanging, may be affected by the dis- 
obedience of men (#. iv 5); of something which will last to the end of 
the world, e.g. Const. Apost. 5. 19. 7 of the Sacrifice of the Altar; and, 
what is particularly to the point here, of the long sleep of death, in the 
mouth of an author who believes in immortality, est. xii Patr. Iss. 8. 9 
aidnov. Pallad. Hist. Laus. ch. 104 M. 34. 1210 D (not 
in Butler) (Adolius) rév aidnov év trois “TeporoAvpors, Kai 
Odrrerar. Here the sense is for all time to come, for an indefinite time. 
It is this sense which aidyos bears in the phrase olxos aids which 
we are considering. 


N.B. aidvws used of the holder of an office means for hfe, perpetual 
Corp. Pap. Hermopolitanorum Pt.i ed. C. Wessely ap. Stud. sur Palaeogr. 
und Papyruskunde Leipzig 1905 no. 62 (ii) line 27 aiwviov yupvacrdpxov. 

F. Sometimes there occurs on tombs an inscription with aiwy instead 
of aidvios— 

Princeton Univ, Arch. Exped. to Syria Div. iii Sect. B Pt. 2 no. 943 
(Christian inscr.) “‘K(vpto)s pvAdée” tov olkov rotrov, kai Kai 
£080(v) abrod dard rod viv éws Tov aidvos” (from Ps. 120 (121). 8 LXX) 
cf. 930. Here aidy has the sense of a long but definite period, as /ong 
as the world lasts, till the end of the world (v. aidv vi. 4 a) e.g. Test. xii 
Patr. Dan 6. 10 yévos ipav cis Tod aidvos. 

This may be compared, as Leclercq points out (Dict. d Archéol. Chriét. 
et de Liturgie vol. t' Pt. 1 pp. 339, 340), with Corp. Jnscr. Gr. Boeckh 
vol. 4 9439 Kaddxepws ... Trois yAvxurdros yovedow 7d 
éws dvagradvews (3rd or 2nd cent.) and another inscr., also Ante- 
. . . éroince 1d Kal TH 
ovpBiy ... dpa Ovyarpi tws dvacrdcews: cf. another cited by him of 
the same date (p. 340) Oéro capa 8% yaiy Eiodxa dvacracews ebaryyedov 
jjpap ixyre. E. C. E. Owen. 


THE NAME 1 


THE etymology of the word "2 ‘Levite’ has been a long-standing 
problem. The prevailing view to-day seems to be that it is connected with 
the Minaean wid ‘ priest’, but even this arresting comparison does not 

1 Cf. Hommel, Aufsdtee und Abhandlungen, pp. 30 ff. 
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settle the question of derivation. It is therefore perhaps permissible to 
attempt yet another solution of the puzzle. 

In several South Arabian inscriptions, recently discussed by Héffner 
and Rhodokanakis,' there occurs a word “nw with the meaning of ‘ priest’. 
As those scholars have pointed out, the term derives from the well- 


known root "nbd (Acc. sahdru Qatab. &c.) ‘to go round’, and refers 


in the first instance to the ritual circumambulation of the altar, as in the 
Arabic rite known as the fawaf. The “nv is thus primarily ‘the cir- 
cumambulator’. 

The antiquity of the rite in question is attested by the presence in the 
South Arabian vocabulary of the words Pp and *pp in the sense of 
‘altar’, i.e. a circumambulated table-stone.* Analogous is the Arabic 
40 deriving from the root "17 ‘to go round’, whilst in the Ras Shamra 
texts a similar meaning attaches to a word.4y, which connects with the 
Arabic sle and Ethiopic 2,2 ‘to go round’. The rite is mentioned, 
moreover, in the Old Testament in 7 9M2}O"N¥ 73308) (Ps. xxvi. 6), 
as already observed by Wensinck.° 

Now is it not possible that in this South Arabian “nw or ‘ritual cir- 
cumambulator’, we have a direct counterpart to the Hebrew and 
the Minaean 

The term >, as has in itself long been observed, admits of ready 
derivation from the root md, wy, the primary meaning of which is ‘to 
go round, encircle’. It is therefore an exact parallel to ~nw, and would 
originally have borne the same specific and technical meaning.* 

It should be observed that no originality is here claimed for the 
association of oY) with the root mb, w). This has already been proposed 
times beyond number. The object of the present note is merely to 
strengthen that view by reference to the analogy of the South Arabian 
“nv and to the known place of the rite of circumambulation in early 
Semitic cultus. THEODOR H. GastTer. 


1 In W.Z.K.M., 1936, p. 216 ff. 

? Exact references to inscriptions will be found in the article cited. 

Mortmann-Mittwoch, p. 33. The root is as in Heb. cognate with 

3 
"i Cf. O.L.Z. 1936, p. 400. 5 In Theol. Tijdschr., 1919, p. 103. 

* If so, the form must be like that of \yM, a proper name meaning the same thing 
as ‘NM ‘boar’, namely a gifil-form with the active sense usually associated with the 
qati/-form ; cp. Bauer and Leander, Hist. Gr. d. Hebr. Spr. i. 470-471 (G.R.D.]. 
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THE HEYTHROP COLLEGE MAIMONIDES 
FRAGMENT 


Tue purpose of this note is to reiterate the need, of which most 
librarians are fully aware, of scrutinizing the bindings of sixteenth or 
seventeenth-century volumes for manuscripts—especially for Hebrew 
manuscripts—that may have been utilized to form outer covers or inner 
boards. From these sources, interesting material is constantly being 
recovered, but a systematic investigation would very probably reveal 
more, especially in libraries where the majority of the books and the 
interests of the readers are far remote from Hebrew studies. The 
introduction of printing led to the supersession of hand-written books, 
which were too often regarded as worthless and which were, in conse- 
quence, cut up for bindings. The persecution of the Jews and the 
seizure of their writings is a further cause of the destruction of Hebrew 
MSS for this object. Sometimes vellum leaves served as the outer 
covers of new books, sometimes these leaves were packed inside, as 
substitutes for boards. For the latter purpose, imcunadula or early- 
printed proof-sheets were employed, and these are sometimes more 
interesting than manuscript. 

The writer has recently recovered, in this way, the following frag- 
ments :— 

(1) In a private copy of Hutter’s Hamburg Bible (1587) the end- 
papers included two beautiful folio leaves of an illuminated missal 
(xiith cent.). 

(2) In the binding of a Constantinople book at Queens’ College, 
Cambridge, there were two halves which, when joined, formed a com- 
plete leaf of a Hebrew antidotary, probably the oldest medical MS in 
Cambridge (xiiith cent.). 

(3) In an xviiith-century volume of sermons at Montefiore College, 
Ramsgate, there were 80 half-leaves which formed 40 leaves of an 
exceedingly rare Italian printed Hebrew Bible (xvth cent.). 

The example which is the subject of this note comes from Heythrop 
College, Chipping Norton, Oxon., and I am indebted to Father 
C. Lattey, S.J., for the opportunity of examining the manuscript and 
for the notes on its provenance which he has kindly furnished. He 
says 

‘This piece of vellum came from the English headquarters of the 
Jesuit order (Farm Street, W. 1.) in 1936. It had been serving to 
contain and protect Toletus’s commentary on Luke in the library of 
Mount St Mary’s College, near Chesterfield (a Jesuit boarding-school), 
and it had probably come thither, together with the volume it contained, 
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from some former Jesuit station in England when the latter was closed. 
The number of such small stations was at one time fairly large, but 
with more systematic organization of the Catholic Church in this 
country and the development of large institutions some have been 
closed down, and their books sent to the larger institutions. This 
would probably have happened to the vellum and its contents in the 
latter half of the nineteenth century ; but it does not seem possible to 
trace either vellum or book farther back. 

‘ As has been indicated, the vellum does not seem to have been used 
as actual binding ; so I have been told, and its appearance seems to 
confirm this. 

‘Franciscus Toletus (Francisco de Toledo in Spanish) was born at 
Cordova in 1532, and died at Rome in 1596. He was created cardinal 
in 1593. Even before this he had severed his connexion with the 
Society of Jesus (the Jesuit order) which he had originally entered. 
He wrote on philosophy, dogmatic theology, and Holy Scripture, and 
was engaged in diplomatic work, but was chiefly famous as a moral 
theologian. His work on Luke, which this vellum contained, was a 
commentary on Luke i-xii only, the title being: “In prima XII 
capita Sacrosancti Jesu Christi Domini Nostri Evangelii secundum 
Lucam”. It was published in Rome in 1600. In this vellum fragment 
the writing was found on the inside only; on the outside along the 
back runs the title in large letters: Zoleti in Lucam. There is nothing 
else on the outside besides this title, nor anything else on the vellum 
fragment belonging to this later use of it.’ 

Coming now to the binding, we note the following details. The 
fragment consists of a single sheet, at present measuring 16 inches in 
width and 10% inches in height. The edges are not even and in 
utilizing the sheet as a cover, the centre has been somewhat contracted : 
the original dimensions, certainly the width, must have been slightly 
longer. 

The sheet forms two leaves and the size of the written area of each is 
7% inches (height) by 43 inches (width). There are 26 lines of script 
on each page. Two pages, which formed the outside of the cover, are 
now illegible to the naked eye and it is not, in consequence, possible to 
know which way the sheet was folded in the original manuscript. An 
examination in ultra-violet light revealed nothing: therefore, the use of 
the terms recto and verso is merely for convenience in description and 
it must not be taken to imply any decision as to the order of the pages. 

The manuscript contains portions of Part III of the Yadh ha-Hazagah 
or Mishneh Torah of Maimonides, the only one of his major works 
which he wrote in Hebrew. It may be assumed that the sheet once 
formed part of a text of the whole work. The surviving portions are 
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from Book VI (Sefer Hafla’ah), second division (Hilkhoth Nedharim, the 
‘Laws of Vows’). The MS. has been compared with the great 
Amsterdam edition (Joseph Athias) of 5480 a.M. (=1720 C.E.): this is 
cited as P.T. (printed text). 

F. 1b begins with ma3nw ( VI, sec. 9), line 2 from the foot of 
f. 22 b of P.T.: it ends with m? (sec. 16), line 4 from top of f. 23 b. 

F. 2a begins with 3°32 (Pereg VIII, sec. 6), din. ult. of f. 25 b and 
ends with }** DN) line 5 from foot of f. 26a. 

The hand is Spanish or slightly Spanish-North African (Maghrebine): 
the character is Rabbinic and the date might be tentatively given as 
late thirteenth century. Maimonides died in 1204: the Mishneh Torah 
was completed in 1180. The date of publication of the book to which 
this fragment served as a cover was 1600 and it was bound presumably 
at that time. 

The collation of the manuscript gives the following variants, which 
are not very important. They shew that although the scribe had a fine 
handwriting, he was careless (or he copied a faulty archetype), since in 
the short space of one leaf he twice was guilty of homoeoteleuton (May 
we be forgiven! See Ps. xix 13):— . 


VARIANTS 
Ms. f. 1 b6.=P.T. J. 234. 
P.T. line 2. mmx MS. omits 
» af After MS. omits pyow 
» 7 MS. 
» 9 after MS. omits Ar 
MS. omits 
» » 33 vIww MS. yiw3 
MS. "733 
» 34 MS. xv 
» » 35 MS. 13583 
F. 23 b. line 2 after MS. omits 
pay yma 
Ms. 2a=P.T. f. 25 b, last line. 
P.T. F. 26a line 3. MS. 
” ” » 4 afterp»yo'25, MS. omits, by Aomoco- 


teleuton, the following words :— 


0- 
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The ending, after ya wx, 
which differs from P.T., is:— 
yn [?] pape men sow 


ma 
P.T. F. 26a line 24 after 13 omits, by Aomocoteleuton :— 
” ” » 3077" MS. omits 
MS. omits 
” ” » 32 BNP MS. omits 
” ” » 34 wn MS. mad 
jw MS. 
bax MS. omits 
” ” ” 36 Dp MS. omits 
“Ww MS. mw 
” ” » 37 o Ms. a 


PS.—Since writing the note above, I have received a further letter 
from Father Lattey in which he states that St Mary’s College was built 
on the site of an old Jesuit station and that the MS probably came 
there somewhere in the early eighteenth century. 

H. Loewe. 


LOOFS’ THEORY OF THEOPHILUS OF ANTIOCH 
AS A SOURCE OF IRENAEUS 


II 
Phrases peculiar to Irenaeus. 


Tuis is yet another test which can be profitably applied to the twenty- 
nine passages, and to other passages claimed for IQT by Loofs. There 
are first of all the genitive absolute and the figure chiasmus. Irenaeus 
has often strings of the former in passages Loofs allows are his or passes 
over, e.g. iii 17. 4 t ‘spiritu descendente, veniente plenitudine temporis, 
Filio . . . incarnato, . . . implente, existente’: 1. 2. 6 * (supra) ovvevio- 
Tov Xpurrod, rod dé ratpos ; V 3. 3, * TapéxovTos 
Suvarod dvros .. . THs capxos dvvapevyns. Also note v 28. 2 
‘illo (diabolo) veniente, apostasiam recapitulante . . . operante . . . sedente, 
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Deo praesciente . . . immittente’; ii 13. 1 * ‘sensu manente etcondente . 
et administrante et gubernante’. So when we come to iv 20. 6 (xiii IQT) 
‘ Spiritu operante, Filio ministrante, Patre comprobante (cvvevdoxoivros) 
homine consummato’, and iv 38. 3 (xvi IQT) ‘patre bene sentiente 
(ev8oxotvros) et jubente, Filio ministrante et formante, Spiritu nutriente 
et augente, homine proficiente et perveniente ad perfectum’ (also in 
Greek), we feel the hand of Irenaeus. Theophilus has very few genitive 
absolutes, Ocot rapéxovros, and two or three more; in only one place 
(ii 32) has he two together. 

Chiasmus isa frequent figure in Adv. Haer., e.g. iii 14. 3 *, ‘terrenum 
spiritali et spiritali terrenum ’, ii 28. 5 + ‘ quod cogitat, hoc et loquitur, 
et quod loquitur hoc et cogitat’, iv 8. 3 * ‘templum Dei violaverit, 
violabit eum Deus.’ Now in iv 20. 6 (IQT xii) we have the chiasmus, 
& dydpyros cai Kai ddpatos épwpevov éavtdv xaradap- 
Bavopevov xai xwpovpevoy trois murtois tapéoyev. We can claim this for 
Irenaeus, especially as we have the same thought in iii 16. 6 t ‘ invisi- 
bilis visibilis factus et incomprehensibilis factus comprehensibilis ’. 
All the negatives in xii occur in 1. 2. 1 * and 2 *, ddparos Kai dxard- 
Anrros . . . dxwpyros, 

iv. 38. 3 (ii 293), claimed for IQT (xvi), has many phrases from 
earlier * passages. This is the most important extract, consisting of 
twenty-eight lines of Greek. The words (a) xara rd rapapévety aira 
paxpois Tov Geod mpoika Swpovpévov (Lat. ‘gratuito donante ’) 
tiv «is dei tapapovyy avrois. This goes back to ii 34. 2 * ‘ Patre 
donante in saeculum saeculi perseverantiam . .. vita secundum gratiam 
Dei datur ... accipiet in saeculum saeculi longitudinem dierum (twice) ; 
Deo vitam et perpetuam perseverantiam donante, capit animas ferse- 
verare. 

[The same passage ii 34. 2* disproves the claim for v 2. 3 (as among 
‘die von IQT beeinflussten Stellen’, p. 351). It describes the effect ot 
the Eucharist (not in Theoph.) upon our bodies. Here we have ri 
rpoixa xapilerat (Lat. ‘ gratuito donat ’) and cis dei rapapovy. 
The phrases ‘non ex nobis ipsis habentes vitam’ and ‘non ex nostra 
natura habemus in aeternum perseverantiam ’, go back to ii 34. 2 * ‘non 
ex nobis neque ex nostra natura vita est, sed secundum gratiam Dei 
datur’. The passage is, therefore, Irenaean. } 

With ri aitod dyabdryra (a) compare ii 25. I. 
Gnostic *, ‘propter eminentem bonitatem ejus’. dvepyouévov 7d 
tédevov (4) is ‘ascendere ad perfectum’, v 19. 2+ (also iv 39. 2 * 
‘ascendes ad perfectum’). mAnoiov rod dyevyrov yevopevos (c) is ‘ appro- 
pinquat Deo’, iv 17. 1 * ddBapoias (d) is ‘condonatrix 
immortalitatis ’, iv 13. 4 +; xara 7d Oat aita oix dyévyra is ‘ quae- 
cunque facta sunt . . . non sunt ingenita’ ii 34. 2 *. 


I 
] 
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In (4) piv 6 Beds. . . ra wavra év 
pévee Tod Geod. See ii 34. 2 * again ‘ principari enim debet in omnibus 
et dominari voluntas Dei, reliqua autem omnia huic cedere et in servi- 
tium dedita’, ‘Ihe same phrase but more pointed occurs in iv 38. 3. 

In (a) dyabérns occurs twice, not in N.T. or Theophilus who has 
(1. 3. sic). The opening words of the passage, 
divayus Spod copia xai dyaGorns Seixvutat, recall Wisdom (S) 7. 24 f, 
where the codia, divas, and dya@érns of God are found. In this 
extract Wisdom (S) 6. r9f is quoted, éyyis elvar rove? 
Theoph. does not quote Wisdom, 

In (2) 7d Kxaddv is 7d dyaGdv, so iv 37. 6 * ‘ neque hoc ipsum intelli- 
gentes quoniam pulchrum sit bonum’. dé@dvws (sine invidia, Lat.) 
xapi{opevos here recalls ‘sine invidia praestat’, iv 14. 1 *. In (a) the 
Sophia and goodness of God are shewn by His having made the things 
that were made eijpvOpya xai éupeAn (musical terms ; see Philo iii 87. 5 
(Cohn) ef a/.) latine ‘apta et consonantia’, See a similar passage 
ii 24. 6 Gnostic * ‘cum sapientia apta et ornata omnia a Deo facta sunt 
. .. bene aptata et consonantia’. There he compares the universe to 
a melody, ‘ sapientiae demonstratio et justitiae et bonitatis’, Here we 
have godia xai dyadrns Seixvura. In (4) is followed by 
apOapoia and dd6fa dyevyrov. In iv 14. 1 * the ‘servitus erga Deum’ is 
followed by ‘vita et incorruptela’ and ‘gloria aeterna’. Compare also 
110.1 xapwrdpevos ddbapoiav dSdfav alwviav repi- 
and xapLopévov . . . Swpovpévov . . . dbOapaias, 
dyevyrov here. The genitive absolutes (9) in (c) have already been 
mentioned. A striking difference between Theophilus and this passage, 
which proves that Theophilus could not have written it, is that here and 
always in Irenaeus immortality is a gift of God, given mpotxa, ‘secundum 
gratiam Dei’ (ii 34. 2 *) whereas in Theoph. it is a proOds, ii 27, ‘if 
he turns to the things of immortality, he may reap as reward (u’) immor- 
tality, dOavacia, from Him’. The free gift in Iren. is life, in Theoph. ii 27 
it is death. ‘That which he brought upon himself (death) through 
disobedience, God gives through philanthropy.’ ‘ As by disobedience 
he drew death upon himself, so by obedience he can win for himself 
éavr@) eternal life.’ 

Here also the vision of God gives immortality, repurorntuxy ébOapaias, 
while in Theoph. i 7 immortality leads to the vision of God, dyy yevd- 
pevos dOdvaros tov G6dvarov. See iv 20. 6 * ‘homines videbunt Deum 
ut vivant, per visionem immortales facti’. This also shews that the 
phrases ‘ vita hominis visio Dei’, iv 20. 7 (IQT xvii), and ‘ aeternam vitam 
quae unicuique evenit ex eo quod videat Deum’, iv 24. 8, (IQT xi) are 
Irenaean. Again ‘(Deus) visus per Spiritum prophetice’, iv 20. 5, (IQT 
xi) has a parallel in v 1. 2 + ‘fraediximus quoniam Abraham et reliqui 
VOL, XXXVIII. 
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prophetae prophetice videbunt eum... visus est prophetice’. iv 7. 1 * 
‘per Spiritum prophetiae diem (Christi) videns’ (Abraham). Irenaeus 
speaks in all these passages. Passages dealing with the Valentinians 
are pressed into service against Marcion by Loofs, e.g. iv 20. 1 
(IQT i) and i 22. r (IQT xxv)—two important extracts dealing with 
the creation. In iv 20. 1 we have: ‘non ergo angeli fecerunt nos, nec 
alius quis praeter Verbum Domini nec virtus longe absistens a Patre 
universorum. Nec enim indigebat horum Deus ad faciendum quae ipse 
apud se praefinierat fieri.’. . . Ipse a semetipso substantiam creaturarum 
et exemplum factorum et figuram in mundo ornamentorum accipiens'. 
Now in i 5. 2 * the Demiurge thought he made the seven heavens dq’ 
éavrov, but they say he was ignorant of the figurae of what he made. 
ii 7. 5 * ‘Si mundi fabricator non a semetipso fecit haec, unde Bythus 
ipsorum habuit speciem ejus dispositionis?’ He must ‘ab altero 
exemplum accepisse’. In that section, we have ‘exemplum accepisse’, 
‘a semetipso facere’ (4), and ‘figuratio’. In ii 16. 3 * ‘Si Demiurgus 
non a semetipso figurationem creaturae fabricavit talem ... a quo 
Jjiguram eorum quae ante ipsum facta sunt, accepit?’ How much better 
to confess that ‘ipse a semetipso exemplum et figurationem eorum quae 
Sacta sunt accipiens’! He had just said, ‘a semetipso accepit exemplum 
mundi fabricationis’ and ‘unde ei est figuratio eorum quae facta sunt 
.. . et substantia ipsius exempli?’ In ii 2. 4 t an Anti-gnostic section 
against the Valentinian theory that the world was made by angels or 
some inferior power: ‘ nullius indigens Deus verbo condidit omnia et 
fecit, neque angelis indigens adjutoribus ad ea quae fiunt, neque virtute 
aliqua valde inferiori sed ipse a semetipso omnia praedestinans fecit.’ 
Also i 26, 1 * we have the opinion of Cerinthus that the world was 
not made by the first God, ‘sed @ virtute guadam valde separata et 
distante’. See also ii xi. 1 * ‘credentes quoniam angeli aut virtus 
aliqua separata a Deo’. There are many passages dealing with the 
‘ substantia creaturarum’ in the early books, e.g. ii 10. 2 *: he answers 
those who ask ‘ unde substantia materiae ?’ by saying : ‘Omnia fecit sua 
voluntate et virtute substantia usus.’ Cf. ii ro. 4 * ‘substantia eorum 
quae facta sunt’ is attributed to the ‘ virtus et voluntas’ of the Supreme 
God. 

A phrase used in connexion with the creation is ‘libere et ex sua 
potestate’, e.g. ii 13. 1 *: ii 1.1 + ‘neque ab aliguo motus sed sua 
sententia et libere fecit omnia’. Here, in iv 20. 1 (IQT i), we have 
‘omnia libere et sponte fecit . . . ipse a semetipso’. Cf. also ii ro. 1 * 
‘sua potestate et a semetipso’. Accordingly, when we come to ii 30. 
9 (vii IQT), an anti-Val. passage, we note that it abounds with Irenaean 

1 The phrase ‘quae ipse apud se praefinierat fieri’ is Irenaean. See ii 33. 5 *, 
map’ mpowpice. 
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expressions, ‘ipse a semetipso libere et sua potestate et disposuit et 
perfecit omnia et est substantia omnium voluntas ejus’—words under- 
lined by Loofs, in spite of the fact that Irenaeus here referred back 
‘per plurima ostendimus’ to the passages (anti-Val.) we have quoted. 
Again, he claims i 22. 1 (xxv IQT), a passage full of these Valentinian 
terms, for a treatise against Marcion. It is a ‘regula veritatis’ that 
there is ‘unus Deus omnipotens qui omnia condidit per verbum suum 
.++ mon per angelos neque per virtutes (Svvdyes) aliquas adscissas ab 
sententia’, Sententia is the Valentinian Ennoia. See i 1. 2 + the 
Propator is united xara ov{vyiay with his own Ennoia; from this syzygy 
came the Aeons, i. 12. 2 *: Ennoia is always with, ovvurdpye, the Pro- 
pator or Bythus. i 23. 4 * (Menander) ‘mundum factum ab angelis 
quos et ipse similiter ut Simon ab Znnoia emissos dicit’. i 23. 1 * 
‘ This Ennoia exsiliens ex eo (pater) generare angelos et potestates by 
which he (Simon) said the world was made.’ Thus Ennoia was 
detained by the very powers she had created. Irenaeus glanced at 
that idea in ii 16. 1 * ‘oportet in eo Deo qui fecerit mundum per- 
severare sententiam’. The XXVth extract proceeds: ‘nihil enim in- 
diget omnium deus, sed fer verbum et spiritum suum omnia faciens et 
disponens et gubernans et omnibus esse praestans ’. 

For ‘disponens et gubernans’ see v 18. 1 * ; for ‘ omnibus esse prae- 
stans’ ii 1. 1 t, iii 20. 2 *, ii 35. 3 *. 

For ‘nihil subtractum’ see ‘nihil subtrahens’, iii 15. 1 * The 
whole passage is full of Irenaean phrases including the quotation, Ps. 
33- 6, ‘ Spiritu ovis’ (Theoph. omits ‘oris’). The reason Loofs claims it is 
that it has the phrase ‘per verbum et spiritum suum’, just as he 
claimed iv 20. 1 (i), iv 20. 2 (ii), iv 20. 4 (iv), iii 24. 2 (v), iv 7. 4 (vi), 
ii 30. 9 (vii) because they have ‘ per verbum et sapientiam suam’, a 
combination five times in Theophilus (i 7, 2, 10, 15. 18). But here 
Irenaeus has ‘per verbum et spiritum’, and in iv 20. 3 defines 
‘sapientia’ as ‘spiritus’, which Theoph. never does. It is also to be 
noted that Theophilus is not involved in an argument with another 
opinion of the creation, whereas Irenaeus is in every case combating 
a Valentinian or kindred thesis, e.g. in i 24. 3 * the theory of Basilides 
is given. ‘The origin from the Pater innatus of Logos and Sophia, and 
from them of virtutes and angeli who made the 365 heavens, is given. 
That theory is glanced at by Irenaeus in iv 20. 1 e¢ a/. The world was 
not made by angels and virtutes with the assistance of Logos and 
Sophia. Irenaeus has sometimes virtus Dei = verbum Dei.’ We 
have, therefore, a parallel to the phrase ‘ per verbum et sapientiam’ in 
ii 30. 3 (*) omnia quae per virtutem Dei sunt constituta et sapientia 
ejus gubernantur’, and in v 18. 1 t ‘ea quae ex sapientia et virtute 

1 Loofs, pp. 26 and 429, recognizes the equation. 
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Patris ejus substantiam habuerunt’. The combination ‘word and 
wisdom ’ has also been shewn in Wisdom (S) and Philo. The phrase 
is never explained by Theophilus as it is by Irenaeus, who also implied 
that God who made the world by His word and wisdom made it ‘fer 
semetipsum’, ii 30. 3 * and ii 30. 9 (IQT). 

Loofs’s claim for iv 37. 7 (p. 79) ‘in apostasia hominis praefiniente 
Deo omnia ad hominis perfectionem wufi et bonitas ostendatur et justitia 
ferficiatur’ on account of the last phrase which he considers a trace of 
Marcion is disproved by the fact that apostasia, frequent in Adv. Haer. 
both * and +, is never in Theophilus ; that ‘ praefinire’ is frequent also 
in * passages, e.g. i xi 4, ii 33. 35, V 31. 1; and that the phrase in 
question recalls previous passages (*), e.g. iv 33. 2 and iii 25. 3, where 
we have ‘justum ostenditur’, ‘neque justum immite osfenditur, prae- 
eunte scilicet et praecedente bonitate’. In the passage in question ‘ bonitas 
precedes justitia’, The passage proceeds to give the words stressed on 
p. 61 as IQT—‘ubi . . . tandem aliquando maturus fiat homo én fantis 
maturescens ad videndum et capiendum Deum’, with which there is a 
close parallel in iv 9. 3 * ‘ut possint semper proficere credentes in eum 
et maturescere profectum (acc. of resp. rpoxory) salutis.’ iv 5. 1 * ‘fecit 
temporalia propter hominem ut maturescens in eis fructificet immortali- 
tatem.’ Loofs also claims ‘capere Deum’ (p. 309 ef a/.) for IQT, and 
speaks of ‘das aus IQT stammende capientem perfectum Patrem’, 
v1.3. That phrase is Irenaean from the beginning of the treatise 1. 1. 1 
* where Nous alone is xwpav ro péyefos rod rarpés (Gnostic). The 
conclusion of the treatise (claimed for IQT), ‘ capiatur ab eo . . . capiat 
verbum ’, v 36. 3, recalls ‘cape (xwpycov) eum et capere (xwpyFy7) in eo’, 
i 13. 3 *(Gnostic), Also compare i 2. 1 *, ‘magnitudinem perfecti Patris 
comprehendere ’, and ii 18. 5 +, ‘comprehendentes perfectum (Patrem) ’. 
Also iv 4. 2 t ‘Mensura Patris Filius quoniam capit eum’, the explana- 
tion of a quotation. ‘IQT says nothing of this’ (Loofs p. 64). 4xm@pyros 
(incapabilis) is frequent in * passages, e.g. i 1. 1, 1 2. 1, 115. 6, wdvra 
xwpoivra tarépa, dxwpyrov irdpxovra. It also occurs in Theoph.i 5. 
Irenaeus may have taken it from Pliny. He says, ii 13. 4 * ‘ guantus 
erat locus ... ut caperet Dei sensum?’ Pliny’ 4-H. ii 1. 1. ‘Numen 
aeternum immensum nec capit humanae conjectura mentis.... Furor 
est mensuram ejus animo quosdam agitasse, quasi . . . mens hominum 
possit videre quae mundus ipse non capit.’ Occurring so frequently in 
the Anti-Val. passages, it is not a mark of Theophilus. Accordingly, iv 
20. § (IQT. xi) which has the contrast between God’s love and great- 
ness, and also ‘ incapabilis ’ (‘secundum magnitudinem . . . nemo videbit 

1 Seneca Nat. Quaest. 1 Prol. ‘omnia angusta esse, mensus Deum’, Piliny’s 


passage on God, ‘totus est sensus, totus visus, totus auditus, totus animae, &c.’ 
N.H. ii 5 has a clear echo in the Adv. Haer. iv 11. 1. 
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Deum et vivet, incapabilis enim Pater ; secundum autem dilectionem’) 
is most certainly Irenaean ; and so is iv 20. r (IQT x) ‘secundum magni- 
tudinem non est cognoscere Deum: impossibile est enim mensurari 
Deum, secundum autem dilectionem. ...’ All through the treatise God’s 
love and greatness are connected and contrasted, e.g. ii 13. 4 * ‘ dicitur 
(Pater) secundum haec propter dilectionem, sentitur autem super haec 
secundum magnitudinem’; ii 17. 10 * ‘Pater si propter immensam 
magnitudinem ignorabitur et propter immensam dilectionem etc.’ He 
varies the form of the antithesis, e.g. ii 6. 1 +, ‘invisibilis propter eminen- 
tiam, ignotus nequaquam propter providentiam’. All passages where 
this form is found, e.g. iv 20. 5 (IQT xi), iv 20.6 (IQT xii), iv 20. 4 
(IQT iv), where God’s ‘magnitudo’ and ‘dilectio’ are contrasted, are 
Irenaean, not Theophilan. Also iii 24. 2 (IQT v) ‘ propter dilectionem 
et immensam benignitatem’, has the Irenaean phrase ‘ propter immensam 
benignitatem’,iv 36.5+*. See the anti-Val. passage, i 2. 1 *, rd péyeBos 
dpérpyroy (not in Theophilus) rot rarpds xatavody, Kai 
imjpxe. This shews that ‘impossibile mensurari Patrem .. . tantus 
Deus est ’ (iv 20. 1 IQT x), ‘ sentiet de Deo quantus est Deus’, iii 20. 1, 
and ‘immensurabilis est Deus . . .tam magnum Deum’ all claimed for 
IQT are echoes of the anti-Val. controversy. From the controversial 
beginning to the end of the treatise Irenaeus emphasized the unsearch- 
able, (not in Theophilus), greatness of God (rd péyeBos . . . 
i 2. 2*: éényeirar . . . Tov dvegixviacrov, i 15. 6 
Gnostic +). Accordingly, péyeOos atrod ... 
ayaorns aveénynros, in iv 20. 6, IQT xii has the Irenaean hall-mark. 
We have another in ii 17. 9 *, ‘altitudines investigantes incogniti Patris’, 
ii 28. 9 *, ‘ Valentinus aliquis exsistens aut Ptolemaeus . . . qui a/titudines 
Dei exquisisse se dicunt’; ir. 1. * the ‘Aeon év dopdros tyopace ; 
ii. 30. 3 * ‘quis poterit investigare magnitudinem sapientiae . . . Dei?’ 
These Val. passages disprove the claim for IQT of iv 20. 4, IQT iv 
‘nemo investigavit altitudinem ejus’, and v 36. 3 (conclusion) ‘non 
praevalent investigare sapientiam Dei’. 

A pair of terms often in the Val. passages is dywpyros xai dxatd- 
Ayrros I. 2. § *, i. 2. 1 ef al., ‘incapabilis et incomprehensibilis ’ (three 
times), ii 17. 10*: ddpatos is joined with them ini 1. 1 * andi 2. 1 +, 
so that iv 20. 6 (IQT xii) with 6 dywpyros cai dxardAyrros Kai adparos 
belongs to Irenaeus. Extract IQT xx, 4. 39. 2 contains an Irenaean 
phrase—‘ facere proprium est benignitatis dei, fieri autem proprium est 
hominis naturae’. (Loofs says is ‘wértlich aus IQT’, p. 411.) But com- 
pare iv 11. 2 * ‘hoc Deus ab homine differt quoniam Deus quidem facit, 
homo autem fit. Deus bene facit ; bene autem fit homini, neque Deus 
cessat in benefaciendo’ (cf. Philo, i 62. 16 (C) Ocod rd roveiv dior, Leg. 
Alleg. i 44 Geot ebepyereiv waverar obdérore Geds). See 
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also ii. 34. 2 * on the difference between God and man—‘ sine initio et 
sine fine et semper idem et eodem modo se habens, solus est Deus. 
Quae autem sunt ab illo omnia, quaecunque facta sunt, et fiunt, initium 
suum accipiunt generationis, e¢ per hoc inferiora sunt ab eo qui ea fect 
quoniam non sunt ingenita ; ita ut sic initio fierent et postea ut sint eis 
donat.... Debet reliqua autem omnia huic cedere et subdita esse.’ 
In iii 8. 3 [QT xxviii Irenaeus enlarges on the difference between the 
Maker and the things He made. ‘ Ipse infectus et sine initio’ (dvapyos 
i2. 

‘Et sine fine et nullius indigens, ipse sibi sufficiens (airés éavr@ ixavds 
6 Oeds, Ph. iii. 165. 1. C) et adhuc reliquis omnibus ut sint, hoc ipsum 
praestans ; quae vero ab eo sunt facta initium sumpserunt et dissolu- 
tionem possunt percipere, et subjecta sunt, et indigent ejus qui se fecit.’ 
With ‘ dissolutionem percipere ’ compare ‘ dissolutionem accipientia’, iv 
16. 4*. That God does not need man’s service and man needs God is 
one of the main thoughts of Adv. Haer., e.g. iv 17. 4 * ‘non indigens Deus 
servitute eorum’. Cf. iv 16. 4%, iv 18. 3 *, iv 18. 6 * ‘nullius indigens 
est Deus’; iv 14. 1 * ‘in quantum Deus nullius indiget in tantum homo 
indiget Dei communione’ ; iv 38. 1 (IQT xxix) continues the theme, 
and has an echo of ii 34. 2 * ‘quae facta sunt ab eo secundum quod 
postea facturae initium habuerunt, secundum hoc et minora esse oportuit 
co qui se fecerit, which shews that it is Irenaean also. (See ii 34. 2 * 
supra.) 

A phrase frequently in * passages is ‘ars dei’; in connexion with 
corpus, ii 33. 5 *; ‘continere ejus (Dei) artem’, iv 39. 3 * ; ‘ caro percepit 
artem Dei’, v 3. 3*. So iv 39. 2 (IQT xx) with ‘recipies ejus artem et 
eris perfectum opus Dei’ is Irenaean. Here Irenaeus describes the 
work of the potter and his two processes of (1) moistening and moulding 
the clay and then of (2) glazing. Loofs interrupts the process by 
beginning his extract with the glazing process—‘liniet te ab intus et a 
foris auro puro et argento etc’. In the preceding passage we have the 
moistening and moulding process, ‘custodi figuram qua te figuravit 
artifex, habens in temetipso humorem, ne induratus amittas vestigia 
digitorum ejus’. To this Loofs makes no direct claim. But having 
described the glazing process, Irenaeus refers back to the former process, 
‘si obduratus respuas artem ejus . . . artem ejus amisisti’. This Loofs 
claims. But it is an echo of a passage he does not claim and is in 
accordance with iv 39. 3 * ‘non ars deficit Dei, neque Deus coget eum 
qui nolit continere ejus artem’. Irenaeus had both processes before 
him in Ecclus. 38. 29 ... cvvreAéoa 7d xpiopa, The 
whole extract is Irenaean (v 5. 1 has rvpevos (igneo curru) from Ecclus. 
48. 9 (Elias)). 

Words relating to the arrangement, order, and adornment of the world 
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are frequent in the controversial part; e.g. ii 30. 3 * has ‘aptabilia, 
adornare, ornata,’ etc., ii 7. 5 * ‘ornata dispositio’, i 2. 6 *‘in unum 
adaptantes’, i 2. 1 * ‘adaptare’, ii 24. 6 * ‘apta et ornata omnia a Deo 
sunt facta’, ii 25. 1 * ‘ aptata et consonantia’, ii 34. 2 * ‘stellae et omnia 
ornamenta ipsorum ’, iii 6. 5 * ‘omne ornamentum caeli’ (LXX xécpos, 
Theoph. ii 35 otparid, Deut. 4. 19). We can, therefore, claim for 
Irenaeus the extracts which Loofs assigns to IQT: iv 20. 1 (X) with 
‘adornavit’; iv 20. 2 (II) with ‘adornavit’; iv 20. 1 (I) with ‘orna- 
menta’;iv 20. 4 (IV), ‘adaptavit’;i. 22. 1 (X XV), ‘aptavit’;v 6. 1 (XXIII), 
‘adaptare’; Epideixis (5) viii, ‘geschmiickt’. Loofs (p. 14) emphasized 
these terms, but overlooked their origin in the earlier books of the 
anti-Val. controversy. 

Loofs (p. 27) also stresses the use of ‘paternus’ (xarpixds) claiming 
for IQT iv 39. 3 with ‘paternum lumen’ (XVII), rd rarpixdv pas, and iv 
20. 2 ‘paterna lux’. Again, he failed to trace the source of the expres- 
sion, the anti-Val. controversy, ii 19. 3 *, see ii 19. 4 * where the ‘a 
pleromate \umen’ is called ‘ paternum lumen’. It occurs four times in 
the section ii 4. 2-ii 5. 2 * in connexion with the Pleroma. He also 
claims in this connexion iv 20. 6 (XII) ‘oi BAérovres évrds Tod 
gwrds xai THs so those who see God are évris rod 
(sharing His Aapmporys)’. Again, see the anti-Val. passage ii 4. 2 * ‘If 
they imagine that the “paternum lumen” can illumine all things that 
are intra eum’ (Patrem) (twice). In ii 5. 1 * he proceeds ‘cogentur 
omnia lucida ea quae sunt intra Patrem confiteri, aut paternum lumen 
accusare quasi qui (pater) non possit omnia illuminare’. The idea of 
being within God is paramount in this and the following section ii 4. 2 *. 
So also ii 18. 5 * ‘de quaerendo perfectum Patrem et velle intra eum fieri 
et habere ejus comprehensionem’. ‘These ideas are expressed in XII, 
where those who see God are within God, and share His brightness ; 
and the incomprehensible becomes comprehensible. Theophilus used 
matpixds twice, but in a Auman connexion, ii 25, iii 22, with évroAy and 
ow7Geaa, but Ir. has the aeon Ilarpixds, it. 3 *. iv 39. 3 (XVII) has 
‘lumen incorruptibilitatis’, but ‘lumen incorruptibile’ (twice) is in i 30. 1 * 
Gnostic. The Barbeliotae (i 29. 1 *) called the /vmen, anointed by the _ 
Father with the Spirit, Christ. This may have suggested ‘ paterna lux’ 
for Christ to Irenaeus. 

XVII. iv 20. 2(IQT), ‘in carne domini nostri occurrat paterna lux. . . 
sic homo deveniat in incorruptelam circumdatus paterno lumine’ is 
therefore to be explained by the anti-Val. sections. 

The same applies to the passages on human progress and perfection in 
the Adv. Haer. Loofs (p. 61) says the idea of a gradual developement 
of man to perfection under God’s training is indicated in the books to 
Autolycus. He adds—strangely enough as IQT is supposed to precede 
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Ad Autolycum—‘in IQT ist dies ein mannigfach ausfihrlicher ent- 
wickelter Grundgedanke.’ In ii 4. 2 * anti-Val. Irenaeus rings the 
changes on ‘perfection’, ‘quemadmodum (how) homines advocari ad 
perfectum dicunt’ (Valentinians), ‘in novissimis temporibus’ misertus 
est hominum et perfectum eis dat... dare eis perfectum . . . perfecti 
facti’. See also ii 19. 3f * ‘figurari ... et augescere et formari et ad 
perfectionem pervenire’. iv 9. 3 * ‘ut possint semper proficere, cre- 
dentes in eum et per testamenta maturescere profectum (mpoxory) 
salutis’;ii 32. 2 *, Gnostic, ‘ad perfectum transgrediantur’; iv 11. 2 
* * Deus perfectus in omnibus, homo profectum percipiens et augmentum 
ad Deum... semper proficiet ad Deum’; iv 9. 2 * ‘adveniente per- 
fecto’ (rd réAcov) we shall see this Father whom we now desire to see... 
this Son of God in whom we believe... we receive this Holy Spirit 
who is with us... ‘et in iisdem ipsis (i.e. Father, Son, and Spirit) 
augmentum habebimus et proficiemus.’ These are all passed over by 
Loofs. So when he claims (p. 61) iv 38. 3 (IQT xvi) rod dvOpumov 
mpoxorrovtos Kai dvepyopévov eis (cf. v 19. 2 t ‘ascendere 
ad perfectum’) and iv 20. 7 ‘ut haberet ad quod proficeret’, iv 37. 7 
(p. 79) ‘ut... aliquando maturus fiat in fantis maturescens* ad videndum 
et capiendum Deum’, we challenge the claim. 

Theophilus refers to growth also, ii 24. When man was transferred 
to Paradise, God gave him ddopyi) rpoxoris aigdvwy cai 
yevopevos Ere Kai Geds dvadery Geis, ovrws Kai cis tov dvaBy. But 
man fell and was removed from Paradise (and the growth referred to was 
from childishness (vrs) and in Paradise) in order that, having expiated 
(drorivas) his sin and been disciplined (racdevecis), iorépov dva- 
xAnOq (26). Man’s own death is the means of his recovery. Asa vessel 
broken dvaywveverat 7; so it happens to man Gavdrov; he is 
broken by its power to be found whole in the resurrection. And yet Loofs 
c aims for IQT iii 20. 2 (p. 92), ‘He who died for man was made in the 
likeness of sinful flesh, that he might condemn sin (Rom. 8. 3), and cast 
it out of the flesh.’ In iii 18. 7 the slaying of sin is described, God re- 
capitulating in Himself the ancient formation of man that he might slay 
sin and evacuate death and give man life. He recapitulated man’s 
death, v 23. 2, ili zt. ro. In v 19. 1 he speaks of the ‘obedientia in 
ligno’ in relation to the ‘inobedientia in ligno’ in terms of a recapitu- 
latio ; in v 17. 1 ‘Nostram inobedientiam per suam obedientiam con- 
solatus.’ 

1 An Irenaean phrase, not in Theoph., occurring 27 times in 25 passages : only one 
claimed for IQT iv 33. 15 (xv), and in that in connexion with effusion of the Holy 
Spirit, not in Theoph., but in iii 12. 9 * and iii 11. 9 +. The phrase makes XV Irenaean. 

2 Cf. iv 5. 1* ‘fecit temporalia propter hominem ut maturescens in eis fructificet 
immortalitatem ’. 

3 Irenaeus has 15 quotations from Rom. viii. Theophilus has none. 
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In v 16. 2 this obedience ‘in ligno’ dissolved the disobedience ‘in 
ligno’. In the second Adam we have been reconciled, having been 
made ‘obedient unto death’. The death of Christ, the crowning act of 
Christ’s obedience and identification in Irenaeus, is left out of the 
system of Theophilus, who quotes 1 Cor. 1 18 (2. 1) with jpéyv in place 
of 

Again in iv 39. 3 (IQT xvii) the phrase ‘(lumen) fugientibus et 
quasi semetipsos excaecantibus . . . praeparavit tenebras’ is Irenaean. 
In v 13. 2 * it is the story of Oedipus that suggested the phrase ‘ fugiunt 
lumen veritatis secundum tragicum Oedipodem semetipsos excaecantes’ ; 
v 27. 2 * ‘qui excaecaverunt semetipsos’. On the other hand, Theo- 
philus (i 2) speaks of those upon the eyes of whose souls a film has 
gathered from sin, not of the self-blinded. For the rest of the passage 
see iv 40. r * ‘super eos... qui refugiunt ejus lumen... tenebras 
praeparans’. The phrase in iv 39. 3 (same extract), ‘per suam abstite- 
runt culpam (airiav), éXcvOepa abregovora THv yvopnv’, has 
a parallel in v 27. 2 *, ‘ separavit semetipsum a Deo voluntaria sententia’ 
(following a passage on the self-blinded). 

Among other special phrases of Irenaeus are ‘ secundum placitum 
(ctdoxéa) Patris’ occurring often in * and t passages, with the variant ‘ex 
placito Patris’. Theophilus has xara 75 6éAnpa, iii 23. These phrases 
challenge iii 20. 2 (IQT p. 92), v 1. 3 (IQT xxi). The phrase ‘gui 
continet omnia’ is not in Theoph. but often in Iren. Theoph. has 7d 
To mepéxov (i 3); Adv. Haer. v 2. 3 * rd rvedpa Td ovvéxov Ta 
ravra; iii rr. 8 * the Logos 6 ovvéxywy ra ravra; iv 20. 6 (context *) 
‘Pater qui continet omnia et omnibus esse praestat.’ This challenges 
the claim of iv 20. 1 (IQT x), ‘ continet omnia’. 

The preceding words ‘constituit et adornavit’' are in 1 Praef. 2 * 6 
TO wav Kai Kexoopnxws. * Omnibus esse praestans. 
We have this and the preceding ‘qui continet omnia’ in ii 35. 3 * ‘unus 
Deus et Pater qui continet omnia et omnibus ut sint praestans’. The 
latter phrase is often in * passages, e.g. iii 20. 2, and t passages, ii 1. 1, 
iv 20. 6. It challenges the claim of i 22. 1 IQT xxv. ‘Hic mundus 
qui est secundum nos’ (IQT x). This is an Irenaean phrase in ii 2. 4 t, 
Vv 31.1 t, i 5. 4 *, iv 33. 2 *. Per haec tanta uno ostenso Patre, ii 35. 3 * 
is repeated in iv 20. 6 IQT xiii, ‘ per omnia haec deus pater ostenditur’. 
Inv 5. t IQT xxii pvOpiLerv is used of what the hands of God do to 
their wAdopa. In ii 15. 2 * anti-Val. we have rhythmizatio (2) and rAyth- 
mizatus (deponent in sense of ‘disponens’). dz’ dpyjs i 10. 1 t, v 16. 3 
(twice IQA?). Theoph. has dpx#Oev, ii 17, 18, iii 9. This challenges 

' Loofs (p. 18) sees in ‘constituit, fecit, adornavit’ a reference to the Trinity. 


But Philo ii 255. 3 (C) has €@nme wal d:erdgaro wai ta Irenaeus has 
many echoes of Philo which Loofs did not notice. 
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iv 38. 1 IQT xxix. é dpyg (v 28. 4 IQT xxiv) is another Irenaean 
mark, Theophilus using év rpwros of time, e.g. i 10, ii 6, 10, 22, 24, 32 
ef al. and explaining év Gen. 1. 1 as dpyijs ! 

We have now tried Loofs’s twenty-nine passages and many others 
assigned to his source IQT by a threefold test: scriptural quotations, 
Irenaean phrases, and passages, principally in the earlier controversial 
books, passed over by Loofs or allowed by him to be the work of 
Irenaeus. Passages of this kind are adduced throughout the article, and 
form the chief foundation of its argument. The conclusion of our study 
of this monumental work is that Irenaeus has lost nothing by the 
process and that Loofs’s theory is not proven. 


F. R. MonTGoMERY HITCHCOCK. 
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Polycarp’s Two Epistles to the Philippians, by P. N. Harrison, M.A., 
D.D. Pp. xii+356. (Cambridge University Press, 1936.) 


THE name of Dr Harrison has been well known among students of 
Christian origins ever since 1921, when he brought out his epoch-making 
study in Zhe Problem of the Pastoral Epistles. Wis present work is 
marked by the same scholarly care and thoroughness as characterized 
nis earlier book: apart from the theory which it elaborates, it contains 
the text and translation of Polycarp’s Zfpist/e(s) with the aid of two or 
three different types, with full references to all scriptural passages quoted, 
and an exhaustive bibliography covering fifteen pages. 

The thesis which Dr Harrison advances and defends in detail is as 
follows. Cc. xiii f of the Zpistle were written within a fortnight at most 
after Ignatius had left Philippi, and when he was still on the way to 
Rome, and were meant as a covering note to the copies of Ignatius’s 
Epistles which he was sending to the Philippians at their request, while 
cc. i-xii were written to Philippi about a.p. 135, to advise them about 
the dishonest Elder Valens, but also to warn them against the heresy of 
Marcion. This theory was referred to in anticipation by Dr B. H. 
Streeter in Zhe Primitive Church (1929, pp. 276-278), and he gives the 
present volume his blessing in a brief ‘ Prefatory Note’. 

The data on which Dr Harrison bases his argument are as follows 
(the numeration, of course, being my own) : 

(1) Inc. i, § 1, Polycarp rejoices with the Philippians degapévors ra 
pinata GAnOois Kai mporéuracw, ds éxéBarev ipiv, 
tveAnpévous Trois dyworperéow Seopois... This reference to the transit 
of Ignatius and his co-martyrs is, Dr Harrison thinks, a reference to 
something which has happened a good many years previously. 

(2) In c. vii, § 1, Polycarp declares that ‘every one that does not 
confess that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh is antichrist: and whoso 
does not confess the testimony of the cross is of the devil: and whoso 
distorts the words of the Lord to his own lusts, and says that there 
is neither resurrection nor judgement, he is the firstborn of Satan’. 
Polycarp is known to have called Marcion to his face ‘the firstborn of 
Satan’ (Mart. Polyc., epil. Mosc. ; Iren. Haer. III iii 4). That is not 
an expression one can well use of severa/ errorists, for—though Satan 
may have many sons—he can only have one first-born. Dr Harrison 
therefore argues that Marcion is here referred to, and interprets all the 
heresies specified by Polycarp as phases of Marcionism. 
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(3) In c. ix, § 1 and 2, Polycarp refers his readers not only to ‘the 
blessed Ignatius and Zosimus and Rufus, but also others who came 
from among you, and Paul himself, and the rest of the Apostles’, 
who, he says, ‘are in their appointed place in the presence of the 
Lord...’. These words, it is urged, could not possibly have been 
written before Polycarp had received definite news that Ignatius had 
actually perished as a martyr. This could not have been earlier than 
the spring following Ignatius’s passage through Philippi. 

(4) Yet in c. xiii Polycarp is complying or about to comply with two 
requests : (a) that of the Philippians and Ignatius, that he would send 
an envoy to Antioch in Syria, and (4) that of the Philippians that he 
would send them copies of Ignatius’s Epistles. He also asks the 
Philippians for news of Ignatius. This chapter, says Dr Harrison, 
must therefore have been written, not only before Polycarp knew that 
Ignatius was dead, but within a fortnight at most after Ignatius left 
Philippi. 

(5) Quotations from the New Testament abound in cc. i-xii to a far 
greater extent than they do either in cc. xiii-xiv or in the Ignatian Epistles. 
This suggests that cc. i-xii were written considerably later than the others, 
and at a time when the New Testament Canon had developed far 
beyond the stage it had reached in a.p. 117. 

(6) Quotations from Ignatius’s Epistles abound in cc. i—xii, whereas 
they are absent from cc. xiii-xiv. This points to cc. i-xii having been 
written at a time when the Philippians had had possession of Ignatius’s 
Epistles long enough to have become familiar with the phraseology, 
i.e. later than cc. xiii-xiv. Moreover, the end of c. xii would make quite 
a good finish to an epistle. 

These arguments (and they comprise all the main considerations 
which Dr Harrison adduces) vary considerably in value. 

(rt) I cannot follow Dr Harrison in his plea that the reference to 
Ignatius and his friends in c. i is a reference to an event long past. 
Doubtless it can, at a pinch, be so read. But I confess that the allusion 
seems to me to be much more natural if the martyr’s passage had 
occurred within the last couple of years. Granting that Ignatius’s visit 
was memorable, would it stand out twenty years later as the natural peg 
on which Polycarp could hang so casual an introductory compliment? 
I regard the wording of c. i, therefore, not as decisive against, but as 
distinctly unfavourable to, the late date to which Dr Harrison proposes 
to assign cc. i-xii. 

(2) I am similarly quite unconvinced by argument No. (2). No 
mention is made by Polycarp of Marcion’s characteristic heresy, viz. the 
rejection of the Old Testament (Dr Harrison parries the objection that 
there is no mention of Marcion’s theory of ¢wo gods by arguing that this 
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theory was not advanced until Marcion derived it from Cerdo at Rome). 
Moreover, the phrase about ‘distorting the words of the Lord to his own 
lusts’ (mpos ras idias designates the antinomian libertine 
much more naturally than it does a highly moral heretic like Marcion, 
notwithstanding the fact that in a couple of places (2 Tim. iv 3; 2 Pet. 
iii 3) the word ér@vpia is used of perverse delief as distinct from im- 
moral practice. We have no knowledge that Marcion was ever at 
Philippi, and there is no need to invoke him as the villain of the piece 
in c. vii: all the phrases fit perfectly well groups of early heretics whom 
we know to have existed long before he appeared in the field (see 
1 Cor. xv 12b; 2 Tim. ii 18; Apoc. ii 6, 14 f, 20f; 1 John iv 2 f; 
2 John 7; Ign. Ephes. xviii 1, Magn. ix 1 f). The use of the phrase 
‘the firstborn of Satan’ is, taken by itself, a point in Dr Harrison’s 
favour: yet there is surely no difficulty in supposing that the vehement 
saint, who stopped his ears and rushed from the spot when he heard 
heretical views expressed, may have used the words ‘the firstborn of 
Satan’ more than once, and of more than one heretic. 

Argument No. (3), on the contrary, appears to me distinctly strong. 
True, having regard to the long sequence of persons referred to, I do 
not feel quite so certain as Dr Harrison does that the words of cc. ix, 
§ 1 and 2, cou/d not have been written before Polycarp knew that 
Ignatius (who is the first to be mentioned) was dead. Still, I agree 
that it is far more natural to believe that they were not. 

No. (4) seems to me the strongest of all the arguments advanced. It 
is inconceivable that Polycarp should be telling the Philippians he 
would send a message to Antioch, more than a very few weeks at most 
after Ignatius had left Philippi. For this was the request which Ignatius 
also had sent him, not only from Philippi, but even earlier from Troas 
(Ign. Smyrn. xi, Polyc. viif): and it was clearly a service which required 
to be attended to forthwith if it was to be of any real use. The Philip- 
pians’ petition for copies of Ignatius’s Epistles must also have been 
moderately urgent ; and the request for news of Ignatius himself at least 
suggests that Polycarp had as yet no knowledge of his death. 

I do not feel the force of argument No. (5). The facts which 
Dr Harrison adduces regarding the quotations from the New Testament 
are quite consistent with a date about a.p. 120 for cc. i-xii. No books 
are quoted which Polycarp could not perfectly well have been able to 
quote at that date. The comparative absence of New Testament 
quotations from cc. xiii and xiv is sufficiently explained by their brevity 
and their matter-of-fact theme ; while Ignatius’s habit of less frequent 
quotation is the result of personal taste and habit, probably in part the 
greater originality of his mind than Polycarp’s. 

The considerations I have referred to as argument No. (6) would 
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hardly be of themselves decisive but are of force in connexion with the 
other arguments. 

On the whole, therefore, I am disposed to think that Dr Harrison has 
established his theory of #wo Epistles of Polycarp: cc. xiii and xiv 
cannot naturally form part of the same letter as cc. i-xii and were 
almost certainly written some time earlier, i.e. about a fortnight after 
Ignatius had left Philippi. I do not, however, think he has made out 
a case for dating cc. i-xii as late as a.D. 135 and referring c. vii to 
Marcion. On the contrary, I think the allusions in c. i indicate that 
cc. i-xii were written certainly not earlier than the spring following the 
first letter, but also not later than a couple of years after Ignatius’s 
death, c. vii referring, not to Marcion, but to the various groups of 
docetists, antinomians, and deniers of the (physical) resurrection, which 
we know to have existed in Asia in the earliest decades of the second 
century. 

But even if we can accept only a part of Dr Harrison’s theory, we are 
greatly indebted to him for having by that part cleared up a long- 
standing obscurity in regard to the circumstances under which Polycarp’s 
words to the Philippians were written. C. J. Capoux. 


S. Gaudentii Episcopi Brixiensis Tractatus; ad fidem codicum recensuit 
Amprosius Giiick. Corpus Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum Lati- 
norum, vol. Ixviii. Pp. xlvi+275. (Vindobonae, Hélder-Pichler- 
Tempsky A.-G.; Lipsiae, Akademische Verlags-Gesellschaft, 1936.) 


IN externals this volume differs in two respects from its predecessors 
in the series: the paper cover is cream coloured, and the paper of the 
book itself is whiter and thicker. The introduction explains how 
Polaschek had undertaken the work, but was cut off by death in rg12, 
to be succeeded in 1926 by Gliick, who found he had to do the whole 
work from the start. The result is a workmanlike production, which is 
likely to give general satisfaction. The introduction covers the following 
topics: life of S. Gaudentius, his writings, the manuscripts, the editions, 
orthography, Scriptural and other writings used by Gaudentius, and his 
thought, style, and imitators. A bibliography’ is followed by the text 
and critical apparatus of the Sermons. The final eighty-six pages are 
occupied with lists of Scriptural quotations and passages from other 
writings, an index of names and matters, another of words and expres- 
sions, and, lastly, a grammatical and stylistic index. 

In referring to ‘Silvia’ (p. vi) Dr Gliick has overlooked the reference 


1 Which happily includes the useful work by Rev, Dr A. H. Birch (Risca [Mon.], 
1924). 
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to Silvania (Silvina), sister-in-law of Rufinus, in Palladius’s Historia 
Lausiaca, ¢. 55 (p. 148, ed. Butler). On p. vii n. 8 and p. xlii he 
knows only the Migne edition, and not the excellent work of P. R. 
Coleman-Norton, Palladit Dialogus De Vita S. Ioannis Chrysostomi 
(Cambridge, 1928), which has quite superseded it; p. xxi, ‘in hoc 
corpore continentur’ is a Cassiodorian formula, but how far it is 
restricted to him, is uncertain ; at any rate Cassiodorus does not appear 
to mention our Gaudentius in his surviving writings; p. xxi, n. 62, 
Baehrens’s edition (Leipzig, 1920) should have been quoted instead of 
Migne ; p. xxii ‘Corbiniensis’ must surely be a mistake for ‘ Corbei- 
ensis’, due to confusion with S. Corbinian of Freising; p. xxxiv, 
scribtura is neither ‘depravata’ nor ‘insolita’; p. xxxv, ‘ idolatria’ is 
not to be commended as against ‘idololatria’, but quite the reverse 
(cf. Raccolta di Scritti in onore di Felice Ramorino, pp. 276 ff.; Herma- 
thena xxiv [1935] p. 18), the one case in which the longer form occurs 
in the best MS (ix 1. 16) proving that Gaudentius wrote it in all ; 
repperire is the almost invariable spelling of this word from the second 
century onwards, and Cassiodorus can hardly be spoken of as ‘fere 
aequalis’ of Gaudentius, seeing he was about 150 years later; the 
evidence for the reading in Ioh. ii 7 hardly suggests African origin. 

For the text of Gaudentius we have been hitherto indebted to 
Galeardi’s neat quarto, which appeared almost exactly two hundred 
years ago. He naturally seems to have used MSS of no great antiquity 
in Italian libraries, Gliick has been fortunate enough to discover in 
particular two MSS in France that are much older, one at Reims (369, 
saec. ix) and another at Paris (B.N. 13,331, saec. xi). The use of 
these has brought about a vast improvement in the text. I have 
myself gone through the contents of numerous homiliaries in the hope 
of discovering MSS of single sermons of Gaudentius of good date, but 
in vain. It must be left for authorities on homiletic literature to explain 
why an unexceptionable writer like Gaudentius should be passed over, 
while his contemporary Maximus of Turin figures constantly. The 
older French MS, though good, offers a text that has been to some 
extent tampered with at some stage. It is very doubtful whether 
Gaudentius ever used the Vulgate Gospels, and yet the tradition offers 
Vulgate readings at times. Gaudentius is in fact a somewhat unsatis- 
factory quoter of the Bible for those who want to ferret out the real 
texts in his hands. In this he is very much like his distinguished 
neighbour, Ambrose of Milan. In tract. 4, 1. 96 the parallel with 
Eph. 5, 19 has been missed ; tract. 19, 1. 140 guia nam should be kept 
(guia enim is very frequent). The indexes are all admirably done and 
will prove most useful. 

While it has been necessary to point out some signs of inexperience 
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in this work, it is only fair to say that the edition should receive a 
hearty welcome and is not likely to be superseded. A. SouTER. 


St. Mark's Gospel. Two Stages of its Making, by J. M. C. Crum, 
Residentiary Canon of Canterbury. Pp. 145. (W. Heffer and 
Sons, Ltd., Cambridge, 1936.) 


Canon Crum believes that the materials employed by the author 
of our gospel when he composed it about a.p. 65 were four: the 
Septuagint, Q, ‘folk-memories and folk-stories of the early Church’, 
and a primitive record, a story of the works and words of our Lord 
‘such as might have been told by a man who had been very near to the 
original company of those who had been with Jesus of Nazareth’. 

The attempt to distinguish a Petrine Ur-Marcus behind our present 
gospel is, of course, no new one, and I do not think that the theory 
modestly and attractively expounded by Canon Crum will carry more 
conviction than its predecessors. Evidence of editorial work is not 
difficult to find, but its existence does not demand this particular theory 
of the genesis of the book. The fact that when you have selected the 
material which appears to you to form a primitive and consistent story 
you are left with two records which represent different outlooks is 
not surprising. An examination of the vocabulary of ‘ Mark I’ and 
‘Mark II’ does not carry us very far, as Canon Crum would be the 
first to allow. His endeavour to shew that the editor by his additions 
has sometimes thrown into confusion a smoothly running story does not 
appear to me to be successful. Thus, according to Canon Crum, it 
was the story of the raising of Jairus that originally introduced the 
passage about king Herod: vi 14 should follow v 42. ‘Mark II’ has 
again interpolated fifteen verses between vi 29 and vi 45—the natural 
sequel is the withdrawal from Herod’s country to Bethsaida—and yet 
another seventy verses between vi 45 and viii 22. Defenders of the 
‘Marcan hypothesis’ may be disconcerted to find that the theory of 
a flight from Herod’s dominions, originally invented to account for the 
sequence of events in the Marcan narrative, is here employed to 
condemn it. 

But the value of Canon Crum’s book is largely independent of the 
soundness of its main thesis. It is a fresh and penetrating study of 
S. Mark’s gospel, which will be read with pleasure and profit by students 
of the New Testament. In particular, attention may be drawn to his 
admirable chapter on the use of the Septuagint in the Passion narrative, 
and to his study of the early Christian use of words. 
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The Pastoral Epistles, by E. F. Scott, D.D. Pp. xxxviii, 183. (‘ The 
Moffat New Testament Commentary’, Hodder and Stoughton, 
London, 1936). 

Dr Scott has provided in this volume a very valuable addition to a 
useful series. He presents the Pastoral Epistles as the work of an 
unknown Christian teacher, who, writing probably early in the second 
century and making use of some fragments of genuine Pauline corre- 
spondence, composed these letters in order to ensure that the Church 
of his day should remain faithful to the great apostle’s teaching as 
regards both faith and conduct. And, Dr Scott insists, in him Paul found 
no unworthy interpreter. In spite of his obvious limitations, he suc- 
ceeded in giving to fundamental Pauline ideas a permanent place in the 
creed of the Church. ‘The religion of these Epistles may not be the 
highest, but in the men and women who have honestly practised it the 
Church in all time since has found its strength. Because he thus 
made Christianity a working religion for ordinary men, the author of 
the Pastorals may justly be ranked among the great Christian teachers.’ 

The running commentary, unhampered by footnotes, is delightfully 
easy to read. In view of the general purpose of the series, the reader 
has probably no right to ask for more detailed discussion of various 
points of interest. But it would seem to be a reasonable ground of 
complaint that Dr Scott has provided him with no indication whatever 
as to where any further information may be found. 

B. T. D. Situ. 


Einleitung in das Neue Testament, by Pau. Feitnet: eighth edition, by 
Jouannes BeEHM. (Quelle and Meyer, Leipzig, 1936.) 

THE preparation of a new edition of Feine’s Zindeitung was under- 
taken by Prof. Behm during the lifetime of the original author. The 
book has been practically rewritten, though the scope and general out- 
look (particularly theological) remain unchanged. The new edition is 
probably the best exposition available, in moderate compass, of the 
conservative position. And conservative it is. The Fourth Gospel is 
essentially the work of John the Apostle, though a posthumous work 
issued by his disciples ; the letter to the Galatians was addressed to 
Christians in Galatia proper (North-Galatian theory); the Pastoral 
Epistles are genuine letters of St Paul; the Epistle of James is the 
work of the Lord’s brother; the Apocalypse is by John the Apostle. 
On the other hand, 2 Peter is recognized as pseudonymous, and the 
dating of Philippians in the Ephesian period is accepted as the best 
hypothesis that can be framed at present. 

These conclusions are not arrived at without careful discussion of 
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the problems involved: indeed, the argument of each case is remark- 
ably clear and, within the limits imposed by the size of the book, very 
full and well documented. Recent work on the subject is taken into 
account, and in this respect the book is right up to date. 

After the sections dealing with Introduction proper, there is an 
account of the formation of the N.T. Canon (pp. 279-297), followed by 
a ‘history of the N.T. Text’ (pp. 298-317). One wonders whether it 
is wise to attempt the treatment of these subjects in a book of this size. 
They are amongst the most complex and difficult of New Testament 
problems, and either of them would fairly require as much space as is 
here given to ‘Introduction’, Canon and Text should not be an 
appendix to Introduction, but should have a volume (or two volumes) 
to themselves. 

A few notes on points of detail. In the treatment of the ‘Council 
of Jerusalem’ (pp. 81 f) reference might well have been made to the 
full and careful discussion of the terms of the Decree by Hunkin 
(/:T.S. xxvii 273-283). In the passage on the textual problems of 
Acts (p. 89) room might have been found for Clark’s brilliant vindica- 
tion of the D text in Acts xx 4. It is far too sweeping to say (p. 299): 
‘In den 4ltesten Handschriften fehlen Akzente, Spiritus und Inter- 
punktionen’: P* has punctuation marks and an occasional rough 
breathing. And Syr*i2 is not in Cambridge (p. 305). 


La Sépulture de Jésus, by F.-M. Braun. Pp. 85. (J. Gabalda, Paris, 
1937-) 

THE greater part of what Professor Braun here offers has already 
appeared in the pages of the Revue Bidligue. It consists of an examina- 
tion of the evidence bearing on the burial of Jesus, followed by a critique 
of three modern reconstructions : those of Guignebert (following Loisy), 
Baldensperger, and Goguel. The author’s position is that the belief in 
the Resurrection rests primarily on the appearances of the Lord to the 
disciples: the empty tomb, if it be a fact, is a striking confirmation of 
what is given in the appearances. In order that this confirmation may 
be available it must be shown that Jesus was really buried in a known 
tomb. The examination of the New Testament documents is, therefore, 
directed to proving that the Gospels, Acts, and St Paul are in agreement 
on this point, and that their testimony is in accord with what is known 
about relevant Roman and Jewish law and custom. In the course of the 
discussion much interesting matter bearing on the question is assembled 
(e.g. the note on Palmyrene inscriptions on p. 16); and whether or not 
the author’s conclusions are accepted, his collection of the evidence 
should be useful to students of the problem. 
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The argument for a ‘source préévangélique écrite’ lying behind the 
Synoptic Gospels is not convincing. Of the four agreements of Mt. and 
Lk. against Mk., which are cited, nos. 1 and 2 are agreements in omission 
(and arguments based on agreements in omission are just another form 
of the argument from silence—to be used with the utmost caution) ; no. 
3 has been dealt with by Streeter ( Zhe Four Gospels pp. 323); and no. 
4 is an agreement in matter of fact with no trace of verbal agreement to 
suggest a common written source. 

In an appendix the problem raised by the accounts of the visit of the 
women to the tomb is discussed. The solution is found in the Jewish 
custom of visiting the tomb during the first three days after death. An 
indication that this custom is older than the Rabbinical evidence for it 
is found in the account of the raising of Lazarus, with its insistence on 
the fact that it took place on the fourth day after death. The conclusion 
is that the visit was not for the purpose of embalming the body, but rather 
to perform an act of piety by pouring perfumed oil over the remains, in 
much the same way that mourners in European countries visit a cemetery 
and place fresh flowers on the grave. ‘I'he reader who wishes to look up 
the Rabbinical evidence will have some difficulty in making anything of 
the references given (p. 75 n. 3). They will be found stated correctly 
in Billerbeck Kommentar ii 544 f, and, even more fully, in the commen- 
tary on Ber. Rabba 100, 64* ed. Theodor-Albeck p. 1290. 

On p. 59 |. 29 for xiii read xv. T. W. Manson. 


An die Thessalonicher I, II; an die Philipper, by Martin D1Be.tus 
(Handbuch zum N.T. 11). Third and revised edition, pp. 98. 
(J. C. B. Mohr, Tubingen, 1937.) 


THIRTEEN years divide the third edition of Dibelius’s commentary 
on the Epistles to the Thessalonians and the Philippians from the second. 
Inthe interval a considerable volume of fresh commenting—especially on 
Philippians—has appeared as well as other more comprehensive works 
of importance to the exegete. Dibelius has incorporated fresh material 
with his usual thoroughness, and in its third edition the commentary 
is twenty-two pages longer than in the second. Its chief characteristics 
(for which reference may be made to the review of the second edition, 
J.T.S. vol. xxvii, p. 66) remain unchanged. The new material includes 
a full and valuable excursus on the Christological ‘Hymn’ of Phil. ii. 
While acknowledging the justice of Lohmeyer’s observation that the 
style and vocabulary of the ‘Hymn’ are not distinctively Pauline, 
Dibelius is not convinced that this precludes Pauline authorship ; it may 
well be that the Apostle is drawing upon current phraseology and using 
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it for his own composition. An excursus on the situation of the 
Philippian Church, presupposed in the Epistle, gives Dibelius the oppor- 
tunity to dissent from Lohmeyer’s highly artificial theory that the 
epistle is written around the idea of martyrdom in persecution—a con- 
dition supposed to be common to the Apostle and the Church he 
addresses. The weightiest argument against the theory, so far as the 
Philippian Church is concerned, is, as Dibelius pithily observes, that 
the Epistle says nothing about it. 

It may be noted that in the revised commentary on Thessalonians 
Dibelius disputes the assumption which he had made (with Strack- 
Billerbeck) in the second edition, that ‘> is used in Rabbinic to denote 
‘wife’. He now definitely accepts the meaning ‘body’ for oxetos in 
1 Thess. iv 3 as in 2 Cor. iv 7. 


The text of the Greek Bible, a student's handbook, by Freveric G. 
Kenyon. Pp. 264. (Duckworth, London, 1937.) 


Sir Freperic’s close association with the most important of the 
recent additions to our knowledge of the textual history of the Bible 
greatly enhances the interest of this handbook. As its title indicates, it 
surveys the textual problems both of the LXX and of the N.T. and, 
needless to say, it is fully abreast of the latest discoveries of MSS. A 
concluding chapter sketches the present problems of the textual criti- 
cism of the N.T. There is little that calls for detailed comment here. 
I mention a few points which might be reconsidered in a second 
edition. On the Bohairic Version Sir Frederic quotes without com- 
ment the contentions of Mr H. C. Hoskier in 1911 that the Bohairic 
Version dates from 200-250 and that it has influenced the text of &. 
Neither of these opinions has established itself, and it should be added 
that most scholars now assign the Version to a much later date. In 
his pages on the Diatessaron I doubt whether Sir Frederic allows 
sufficiently for Dr Kraeling’s argument that the /exfua/ evidence of the 
Dura fragment points definitely to the Greek, not the Syriac, as being 
the original. To the record of Professor Lake’s recovery of the text of 
five non-existent pages of Codex Coislinianus it might be added that 
Dr Armitage Robinson had previously recovered the text of sixteen 
pages by the same method. These are small matters. It only remains 
to add that this book will introduce the beginner to the complexities 
of textual criticism in a very interesting manner, and will enable him to 
relate the subject to the history of book-making in the ancient world. 

J. M. Creep. 
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Untersuchungen sur Geschichte des griechischen Apokalypsetextes. 1. Der 
Apokalypsetext des Arethas von Kaisareia und einiger anderer 
jiingerer Gruppen, by Prof. Dk Joser Scumip. Pp. 78. (Athens, 
1936.) . 

Unper this title appears the seventeenth volume of a series of Zexte 
und Forschungen zur byzantinisch-neugriechischen Philologie, published 
as occasional supplements to the Byzantinisch-neugriechische Jahrbiicher. 
It contains detailed studies of four groups of minuscule manuscripts of 
the Apocalypse in Greek. 

The seventy-one MSS, of which the four groups consist, vary in 
date from the eleventh to the seventeenth century, and, as Dr Schmid 
confesses, are of little or no importance for determining the original 
text of the Apocalypse (p. 6). Almost all the different forms of that 
text which they present are mixtures, in varying proportions, of two 
earlier, but not very early, forms of it represented respectively by the 
families known as Ay and K. 

Dr Schmid calls the first of his four groups the ‘ Arethas Group’, 
because several of the fifteen MSS of which it consists contain not 
only the text of the Apocalypse but also the adaptation of the Com- 
mentary of Andreas, Bishop of Caesarea, made by his successor Arethas 
at the end of the ninth century. The MSS fall into two families Ap! 
(91-1 75-242-256-617-1934-2017) and Ap® (314-664-1094-2016- 
2075-2077-2419-39"). The Ap text, created, as Dr Schmid believes, 
by Arethas himself (p. 7), is composite. Its basis is K, but corrections 
from Av have been introduced, occasionally in the earlier, and much 
more frequently in the later, chapters. Ap* reproduces Ap much more 
faithfully than Ap’ into which many K readings have been brought back. 

Dr Schmid calls his second group of MSS the ‘ Pseudo-Oecumenius 
Group’ (O), because eight of its twelve members contain the abridged 
form of the Commentary of Andreas which has sometimes been wrongly 
attributed to Oecumenius. The O MSS fall into three families (1) 2035- 
2070, (2) 250-424-616-2084, (3) 172-1828-1862-1888—2018-2032, 
According to Dr Schmid the O text may have been formed as early as 
the first half of the ninth century (pp. 47, 49). Fundamentally it is an 
Av text with an admixture of K, but it contains a number of older readings 
which appear neither in Avy nor K (p. 35). The first of the three 
families of O MSS stands apart frm the other two and agrees much more 
closely throughout with K. The remaining two agree with each other 
very closely for the first sixteen chapters but diverge from xvii 3 onwards. 

Dr Schmid, following Hoskier, calls his third group of MSS the 
‘Complutensian Family’ because of the close affinity of its text with 
the Greek text of the Complutensian Polyglot. This group consists of 
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thirty-five MSS (sic)}-1248- 
1328-1384-—1503-1551— 1617-1637 
1746-1771-1774—1864- 1865 — 1894 — 1903-1957—2023-— 2035-2041 — 
2061-2196-2352. The textual value of this group is sufficiently repre- 
sented by the equation Compl. = Ap+K (p. 59). 

Dr Schmid calls his fourth group R. It consists of nine MSS which 
fall into two families R' (104-459-680-g22) and R* (336-582-620- 
628-1918 + 866). The common ancestor of these two families was a 
composite text (Av+K) of which Av supplied the groundwork (p. 64). 
Where R’ and R?® diverge, R' generally goes with Av, R? with K (p. 67). 
In Dr Schmid’s opinion R’ reproduces the archetypal R more faithfully 
than R? (p. 75). 

Dr Schmid has added another short chapter to the later history of 
the text of the Apocalypse. He would not claim to have done more. 

F. S. Mars. 


The Four Gospels of Karahissar: Vol.1, History and Text, by ERNEST 
CapMaN CoLwELL. Pp. xv+ 268, with 13 plates. (Published in 
the U.S.A. by the University of Chicago Press; in Great Britain 
and Ireland by the Cambridge University Press, 1936.) 


Tue Karahissar Gospels, otherwise known as Leningrad gr. 105, num- 
bered 574 by Gregory and « 1295 by von Soden, is a thirteenth-century 
Byzantine manuscript, notable mainly for the wealth of its illuminations, 
in which only three other known MSS appear to excel it. It has been 
made the subject of a very exhaustive study by Messrs E. C. Colwell 
and H. R. Willoughby. The present volume is devoted mainly to the 
history of the MS and an examination of its text and is the work of 
Prof. Colwell, though three short chapters on its decoration are con- 
tributed by Mr Willoughby, already well known through his studies of the 
__ kindred MS, Evan. 2400, at Chicago. A second volume by Mr Willoughby 

(pp. 482, with 137 plates) gives a full iconographic study of the illustra- 
tions and ornamentation. 1 

The manuscript has an interesting history. It is by the same scribe 
as Evan. 2400 (known as the Rockefeller-McCormick codex), as the 
codex of Queen Costanza at Palermo, and as the Athos MS Laura B. 26. 
It is akin in text to Bibl. Nat. Suppl. Gr. 1335 (Gregory 2327) at Paris, 
which is in the same hand as another Paris MS, Coislin 200. This 
latter MS was a gift from the emperor Michael Palaeologus to St Louis 
in 1269, and Prof. Colwell suggests that the Palermo MS was presented 
by him to Constance of Aragon, and that the Karahissar MS was simi- 
larly a gift to John Comnenus of Trebizond on the occasion of the 
marriage of the latter to Michael’s daughter Eudocia in 1282. All these 
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associated manuscripts may then be supposed to be the work of the 
imperial scriptorium at Constantinople. Palaeographically this is quite 
possible. The hand, as shown in the reproductions from it and its 
kindred MSS in the present volume, is the small black minuscule 
generally recognized as characteristic of the thirteenth century ; though 
no one with experience of Greek minuscules would care to assign a given 
MS to a particular decade, or even to a particular half-century. 

The manuscript was evidently held in very high esteem, and a re- 
markable feature of it is the large number of inscriptions by pilgrims 
who visited it and paid their devotions to it at Karahissar. There are 
more than sixty of these, ranging in date from 1575 to 1848, shortly 
after which year it was taken to St Petersburg by the Russian diplomat, 
Vladimir Titoff, apparently at the time of his retirement from Turkey 
on the outbreak of the Crimean war. 

Textually it cannot be said that the manuscript is of much impor- 
tance, though there are points of interest about it. It is negligently 
written ; the Eusebian tables are so incomplete and inaccurate as to be 
quite useless ; in the latter part of John several sheets were evidently 
missing from the archetype, and no attempt is made to fill these lacunae. 
The book was evidently for show and not for use, and its illustrations 
were (and are) of more importance than its text. Such as it is, the text 
is the late Byzantine ecclesiastical text, without lectionary equipment. 
Prof. Colwell has studied its affinities minutely, on the basis of von Soden’s 
classification. Its value is not as an aid to the recovery of the original 
text of the Gospels, but as a contribution to the history of the text in 
the later Middle Ages. In this respect its evidence is more illuminating 
than encouraging. It is very far from falling comfortably into any of 
von Soden’s families or sub-families ; on the contrary, it shews different 
affinities in different parts, and must have been copied from several 
different archetypes. Thus, according to Prof. Colwell’s analysis, in 
Mark i 1-vi 16 it is closely connected with the Palermo MS (1815) and 
Leningrad ror (330), and is allied to von Soden’s B family, especially 
to 2327, which belongs to the weaker branch of that family. In 
Mark vi 16-ix 4 this alliance ceases, and the text is said to be akin to that 
of v, revised from a MS resembling 179. Mark i 1-ix 4 is written by the 
second scribe, who has apparently been copying from two different MSS. 
At ix 4 the principal scribe resumes, and for the rest of the Gospel the 
affinity to 2327 reappears. In most of Luke, written by the principal 
scribe, the text is an undefined late Byzantine; but in the section 
viii 16-xvi 23 the second scribe is at work, and this time it is he that is 
using a text akin to 2327. In John i 1-xviii 26 the text shews less diver- 
gence from Stephanus than anywhere else ; that is, it is late Byzantine 
of no particular quality ; but from xviii 27 to the end it is a mixture of 
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von Soden’s I* and K4, akin to 2400, but mixed with 544. Finally in 
Matthew it is late Byzantine throughout, but in ii r-viii 25 it again 
shews affinity with 2400, and to some extent with 2327. 

It has seemed worth while to set out this analysis at some length, 
not because the text of this MS is of any importance, but because of the 
warning which it conveys as to the character of the Byzantine MSS of 
the Gospels. It shews how mixed may be the parentage of any MS, in 
how haphazard a way exemplars were chosen for copying, and how rash 
it is to classify MSS on the basis of a collation of a few selected passages. 
It also throws doubt on the validity of the classification of von Soden, 
shewing how doubtful are the assignations and how blurred are the 
boundaries of the classes. (Incidentally it may be remarked that the 
pericope adulterae falls into none of von Soden’s numerous classes.) 

We have to be grateful to Prof. Colwell for a laborious and acute 
study, which is instructive more for its warnings than for any addition 
that it makes to our knowledge of the true text of the Gospels. From 
studies such as this, and others that are being made in America, we 
shall learn more of the history of the text during the later Middle Ages. 
F, G. Kenyon. 


The Liturgy of St Peter by H. W. Coprincton, with a Preface and 
Introduction by Dom PLacip pe Megster O.S.B., Professor of 
Byzantine Liturgy at the Pontifical Greek College, Rome. (Miinster 
in Westfalen, 1936.) 


Tuis English volume—Heft 30 of the Liturgiegeschichtliche Quellen 
und Forschungen edited by Dom C. Mohlberg of Maria Laach and 
Prof. A. Riicker of Miinster in Westfalen—gives for the first time a 
critical edition and fully adequate study of that interesting liturgical 
curiosity the ‘ Liturgy of St Peter’, a Greek translation of the Western 
Mass set in a Byzantine framework. This is found, in gradually 
developing forms, in MSS ranging from the tenth or eleventh century 
almost to modern times, and in Georgian and Slavonic translations— 
one MS of the Georgian being assigned to the eleventh century. It is 
thus seen that the Liturgy of St Peter has nothing to do with the more 
or less modern adaptations to the Roman Mass of the rites of various 
Uniat communities. How, then, and when and where did it originate ? 

Dr A. Baumstark recently suggested Illyricum as its birthplace, 
explaining the use of the Latin Mass there by the dependence of that 
region on the Roman patriarchate till the pontificate of Gregory III 
(731-741), and regarding the Epiclesis which the Georgian version (but 
no other text) introduces into the Z¢ igitur at the beginning of the 
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Canon as a relic of the old Roman use. Another, earlier, suggestion 
was that of Mgr Batiffol, who thought of Sicily as the home of this rite. 
Both of these conjectures are, as it seems to me, finally disproved by 
Mr Codrington (pp. 69 and 105), who gives what appear to be conclu- 
sive reasons for assigning the original Greek translation to about ‘the 
middle or first half of the tenth century’, and for believing it to be 
‘based upon a Latin text in use among the Lombards of South, 
probably South-Central Italy’. (As to the Epiclesis in the Georgian 
version and its probable introduction, already in Italy, from the Greek 
*St Mark’, see pp. 47-48.) I have quoted from his Recapitulation on 
pp. 106 ff, from which may be added the following extracts : 

‘ The translation is characterized by its word-for-word adherence to the 
order of the Latin. Its primitive form almost certainly was that of an 
interlinear gloss on a Latin Missa quotidiana cum Canone. [Two MSS 
actually have the Latin, in Greek characters, with the gloss above, 
though in one of them the Latin is not original but a retranslation of 
the Greek.] This suggests that it was made for the use of Greek- 
speaking priests who celebrated in Latin.’ 

‘The Mass so translated was of a non-Gregorian type with certain 
textual peculiarities. Of these some are barbarisms, others are Milanese, 
others again connect our Mass with such documents as Sf, Bo, Fr, GV 
and the “ Gelasianum viii saeculi”.’ In other respects it represents the 
Roman Canon mainly in the Gregorian form as established by Edmund 
Bishop, in contrast with the fexfus receptus of the present Missal, the 
earliest representative of which is the Ottoboni MS 313 of the ninth 
century. Thus in the Ze igitur it does not contain the words ‘et 
antistite nostro . . . cultoribus’; nor ‘pro quibus tibi offerimus vel’ in 
the Memento of the Living ; and the Memento of the Dead is absent 
from all but one of the Greek MSS, the exception representing a late 
developement. This last feature is of special interest, since it has been 
argued against Bishop that the Memento must originally have preceded 
the Vodis guogue. Of pre-Gregorian (here and there perhaps simply 
non-Roman) readings the most noteworthy are the inclusion in the 
Communicantes of the confessors ‘ Hilarii, Martini, Hieronymi, Am- 
brosii, Augustini, Gregorii, (? Isidori), Benedicti’ (cf. Bo and GV); the 
equivalent of ‘in suis sanctis manibus’ in the Qui pridie (cf. the De 
Sacramentis, and GV, Ang, and S for the Mass of Maundy Thursday) ; 
‘per manus angelorum tuorum’ in the Supplices (cf. De Sacr.; but 
Mr Codrington is inclined to regard this as ‘no survival of this ancient 
reading ’—for reasons given on p. 194) ; the preface to the Paéer noster, 
‘Divino magisterio edocti et salutaribus monitis instituti .. .’ (cf. S¢ 
and Bo); ‘ab omni malo’ in the Zidera; and the form of doxology 
‘cum quo vivis et regnas Deus in unitate’. A full commentary on all 
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the variants, with indication of Western parallels, is given in the Appen- 
dix pp. 177-203. 

Important is what Mr Codrington notes on p. 28, namely that ‘all 
the extant Greek texts ... are based ultimately on one and the same 
Latin text, as is shewn by the use of the same Collect, Secret, and 
Postcommunion’, which apparently occur together in no other known 
Mass of any Sacramentary. And further, that ‘all, in spite of varia- 
tions . . . come from one original translation. This is evident from the 
presence in all texts [with one possible exception, and that in one case 
only] of mistranslations in the Canon such as depiyparrov épacpuov for 
“adscriptam ratam” as though from a Latin text reading “ascriptam 
gratam”, the initial vowel of the first word being interpreted as a 
privative ; and such as zpéros for “‘summus” in “ summus sacerdos tuus 
Melchisedech ”.’ The reading ‘ gratum adque acceptabilem’ is found 
in the Missale Gallicanum in a formula based on the Canon (Migne, 
P. L. \xxii 345, Forbes, p. 157). 

No less valuable than his thorough study of the history and character 
of this liturgy is Mr Codrington’s admirable edition of the texts. In 
his first chapter the MSS and versions—already described in the 
learned Introduction of Dom de Meester—are grouped into classes 
according to their provenance and textual affinities ; at the end (pp. 117- 
177) we are given (from the MSS themselves wherever they are still 
extant), én extenso and exactly as they stand, the texts of six leading MSS, 
with collations of six more under those with which they are allied. The 
first text printed is that of the bilingual Chalki MS 33, of the thirteenth 
century ; but unfortunately only a portion of its contents is preserved 
(breaking off with ‘damnatione’ in the Hanc /gitur). ‘The MS itself 
has disappeared, the part now available being that published by 
A. Papadopoulos-Kerameus in the Revue de ? Orient latin, i pp. 540 ff. 
The loss, however, is in part supplied, so far as the Greek text is con- 
cerned, by A. Heisenberg’s edition of another bilingual MS. Bibl. 
Ambrosiana Gr. F. 93 sup. In this MS the Latin is not original, but 
merely a retranslation of the Greek above it, showing e.g. such a 
monstrosity as ‘ante unam diem pati eum’ (for ‘ pridie quam pateretur’), 
from mpd rod airov. Unfortunately again this MS 
is very fragmentary, being badly rat-eaten; but Heisenberg was 
enabled to supply the lacunae of the Greek from another old text 
(see p. 116). The Latin reconstructions, however, appear to be his 
own. Mr Codrington has re-examined the MS and made a good many 
corrections of the printed text. The bilingual text of the Chalki MS 
has an interest other than purely liturgical, which yet appears to be of 
value in helping to locate the ‘St Peter’; for some of the Greek 
transliterations of the Latin seem to imply an Italian, and indeed 
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South-Central Italian, pronunciation. With this point Mr Codrington 
deals on pp. 79-80. 

Of the versions, the Georgian is given in a French translation by Dr G. 
Peradze (from Vat. MS Borgian. 7); the readings of the Slavonic are 
represented in the apparatus under Texts II 3 (the Paris MS Bibl. Nat. 
Suppl. Grec 476) in an English translation by Miss P. Kemp. Finally, 
on p. 175, is given a Latin translation of an Armenian text which 
appears to have been influenced by the ‘St Peter’. The result is that 
the witness of every known authority for the text is made available. 
The book is evidently the outcome of immense labour and research, 
and is a model of the way in which such studies should be carried out. 
It closes with an exhaustive Index. In Dom de Meester’s Introduction 
of 20 pages—an excellent piece of first-hand work—will be found 
much information as to the liturgical exchanges between Rome and the 
Eastern Churches, and a full account of the MSS of the ‘St Peter’ and 
of the printed texts of the same. 


Jahrbuch fiir Liturgiewissenschaft, 13. Band. Miinster in Westf. 1935. 

Previous volumes of this great annual review, edited by Dom Odo 
Casel of Maria Laach, have been periodically noticed in the JouRNAL, 
so that there is no call to describe it here again. In the present issue 
the exhaustive Liferaturbericht, which forms the latter part, comprises 
close upon six hundred notices (many of considerable length) of eccle- 
siastical publications of all kinds that can bear even remotely on the 
subject of Christian worship. The vast scale of this record, however, 
seems to have caused it to get a little out of hand, or at least behind- 
hand, as the present volume accounts only for the year 1933. Is it 
symptomatic that the names of English writers in this whole class of 
literature are now so few and far between? Of the studies in the 
earlier part of the volume the most interesting and important would 
appear to be, those by Dom Hieronymus Frank on the history of 
Christmas and Epiphany (‘ Zur Geschiche von Weihnachten und 
Epiphanie ’), qontinued from the previous number of the Jahrbuch, and 
Dom Odo 1 (‘ Neue Zeugnisse fiir das Kultmysterium’, with three 
substantial apbendixes, the second of which contains a fresh translation 
of the centra! part of ‘Theodore of Mopsuestia’s Catecheses, published 
in Syriac by A. Mingana in Woodbrooke Studies, 1932-1933). 

R. H. Conno_ty. 


‘ Opuscula et Textus’ (series liturgica), Edd. R.STAPPER and A, RUCKER. 
Tue Collection Opuscula et Textus published by Aschendorff of 
Miinster includes a liturgical series of tracts of varying utility. In 
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the first fascicle R. Stapper, one of the editors of the series, printed 
a text of the early Ordo Romanus ; the second gave a Latin version of 
the Order of Baptism from the newly recovered Syriac catechetical 
lectures of Theodore of Mopsuestia ; the third contains a useful print 
of the two letters about the Gallican Rite ascribed to German of 
Paris. 

The series has now reached fasc. vii/viii which contains the gist of 
two German medieval Ordinals. The first is a Modus Agendi of 
Breslau of the fifteenth century, written especially for the guidance 
of the Sacristan of the Cathedral. The second is a more conventional 
Ordinal of the great church of Miinster in Westfalia. 

A very practical way is thus utilized of describing what is of special 
interest. The bulk of any Ordinal is taken up with the daily routine and 
is merely meant to ensure the correct piecing together of all the items 
combined in any service. But at intervals in the year events occur of 
unusual interest : and besides there is often some valuable description 
of duties, ceremonies, &c., that constantly recur but need to be de- 
scribed only once. To extract such things from the Ordinal is (for the 
modern student) to squeeze the juice out of the orange. So in a brief 
80 pages there is set out what is most worth knowing about the 
characteristics of the medieval services in two leading German churches 
—a very welcome piece of work. W. H. FRERE. 


Une Livre d Heures manuscrit 2 lusage de Macon, by V. Leroquais. 
69 pp. xviii plates. (MACON, 1935.) 

Apsé Leroguals has chosen for a long dissertation a late fifteenth- 
century Book of Hours of the use of Macon. As an example of a rarish 
diocese his analysis of the calendar and the use is valuable, and it is to 
be hoped that Macon will not remain the sole example of such an 
examination. No one knows more than the liturgiologist the enormous 
need of a complete analysis of all the Books of Hours of the Middle 
Ages. Besides the Hours of Our Lady this MS contains the Hours of 
the Holy Cross, the Holy Spirit, the Seven Penitential Psalms, and the 
Office of the Dead. These are the ordinary make-up of such books. The 
remainder of the contents are more interesting. First are the Hours of 
St Anne. As Abbé Leroquais remarks, these are extraordinarily rare in 
French MSS, and he can only cite two other examples, The same may 
be said of England. As far as the reviewer can recall, the only Hours 
of St Anne in an English Book of Hours is to be found in British 
Museum Harley MS 1260, a Sarum Horae probably executed in the 
diocese of Durham. Another interesting feature is the long set of 
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prayers, each one in honour of an incident in the life of Our Lord. 
It is perhaps a pity that the salutation to the crucifix is not mentioned 
in connexion with verses having a similar éncipit in Chevalier’s Reper- 
torium Hymnologicum, no. 14081. 

There are numerous points of interest in the illustrations, which are 
arranged on a scheme quite different from that usually found in Books 
of Hours. Unlike these, each Hour of the Office of our Lady is not 
illustrated, and in the case of this office the illustration is more theo- 
logical in feeling than is generally found. As is to be expected at 
Macon, the influence of Cluny is not lacking. In the list of Memoriae 
there are mentioned St Maiolus and the four Abbots of Cluny, viz :— 
Odo, Maiolus, Odilo, and Hugh. Even more definite than these is the 
picture preceding the Office of the Dead, where the story of the pilgrim 
and St Odilo (see Vincent of Beauvais, Speculum Historiale, Bk. xxv, 
cap. 105) is represented with great vigour. Altogether this MS, as a late 
fifteenth-century Horae, is of unusual interest, both for the student of 
the pious literature of the later Middle Ages as well as to the icono- 
grapher who is on the look-out for rare and special subjects. , 

F, WorMALD. 


Christian Worship: Studies in its History and Meaning, by Members 
of Mansfield College, edited by NATHANIEL MickLem. (Clarendon 
Press, 1936.) 


Tuis volume was issued in commemoration of the Jubilee of 
Mansfield College, Oxford, celebrated last year. The subject chosen 
is particularly appropriate ; for in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
the spiritual ancestors of the founders and members of Mansfield 
College, like their Papist fellow-Nonconformists, regarded worship as 
no less important an issue than order, or the Royal Supremacy, in 
their dissent from the Established Church. Their posterity, on the 
other hand, had little curiosity in the subject, once their freedom was 
secured: and even since the renascence of theological studies in 
England during last century, the interest of Nonconformist scholars 
in the study of Christian worship, at least in its historical and liturgical 
aspects, has been slight, to the common loss. These essays are a 
happy indication that the balance is being redressed. 

The essays are divided into three groups: I. Biblical, II. Historical, 
and III. Contemporary. The division is formal. The Editor’s purpose 
is to present an account of the continuous developement of Christian 
worship from its Biblical beginnings to its culmination in contemporary 
English Nonconformist practice. Here again balance is redressed. 
In the past Nonconformist scholars have tended to acquiesce rather 
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too readily in the notion that Reformed worship in the sixteenth 
century had no continuity with that of the preceding centuries, and no 
background other than the Reformers’ Bible-reading. 

Part I necessarily covers much familiar ground, but it does so with 
competence and distinction. Dr Wheeler Robinson’s study of the Old 
Testament background is, as we should expect, a model of competent 
compression. Dr T. W. Manson, in his study of the Jewish background, - 
gives a judicious summary of knowledge. His space is restricted, and 
he is not able therefore to state upon what grounds he accepts the 
early rather than the late date for the Didache in face of recent attempts 
to sustain the late Dr Armitage Robinson’s theory. It would have 
been interesting also if Dr Manson had made some reference to the 
view advanced by Mr C. J. Kraemer, and supported in part by 
Mr S. L. Mohler, in the Journal of Classical Philology, that Pliny’s 
account of Christian procedure, in the letter to Trajan, is to be 
interpreted as evidence of Jewish liturgical usage. Dr Manson’s use 
of Mark ii 13-17 and ix 50b, and Luke xxii 30, in connexion with the 
fellowship meal of Jesus and the disciples is attractive. Perhaps the 
most striking essay in Part I is that by Prof. C. H. Dodd on ‘The 
Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper in the New Testament’. His interpre- 
tation is also a confessio fidei; and his view of the sacrificial aspect of 
the Eucharist and of the relation of the Eucharist to the Crucifixion 
and the Last Supper is in close agreement with the theory propounded 
by Pére de la Taille, S.J., in his Mysterium Fidei. Those who look for 
the Jocus of Catholic and Protestant union in worship will derive 
encouragement from Prof. Dodd’s essay. 

In Part II pride of place is naturally assigned to the great Reformers 
and to the Puritans. These are introduced, however, by two essays on 
worship in the ancient and in the medieval church by Dr J. Vernon 
Bartlett and Dr R.S. Franks respectively. Dr Bartlett traces the Eucharist 
from its primitive simplicity as a thanksgiving to its transformation into 
a sacrificial rite of propitiatory intention. He regrets the transforma- 
tion ; and it is unfortunate that limitation of space allows him to say 
no more than that the transformation is to be ascribed to ‘ motifs of 
alien type and origin’, due partly to a return to Old Testament ideas, 
and ‘partly also to unconscious alien influences from racial training 
and cultural environment.’ While this factor must not be ignored, is 
not the transformation due also to the belief that by means of its 
repraesentatio, viz. the Eucharistic rite, the Sacrifice of the Cross can 
be extended to apply to cases of post-baptismal lapse? Dr Franks’s 
study of medieval worship is devoted to elucidating the meaning of the 
Roman Mass and the Byzantine Liturgy. For the former he draws 
upon St Thomas Aquinas ; for, though he makes a mention of St Bon- 
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aventura, he neglects to take into account the body of popular devotion 
which the Franciscans and their ‘affective’ method generated, and 
which prepared the way for the abolition of the Mass by the Reformers. 
The same neglect is observable elsewhere in Part II. Dr Cadoux, for 
instance, in rightly deploring contemptuous dismissal of Zwingli’s view 
of the Lord’s Supper as being ‘ “a mere commemoration ”, as if a real 
commemoration did not of itself involve much more’, gives no hint that 
Zwingli can be defended by appeal to approved Catholic popular 
devotion, which for more than a century before Zwingli’s time had been 
taught to expect the greatest spiritual benefit from a devout remembering, 
at Mass, of Christ’s Passion. Dr James Moffatt, on the other hand, 
makes it clear that Luther, for all his reforming zeal, was a product of 
medieval Catholic piety ; and Mr J. S. Whale, in his admirable résumé 
of recent research concerning Calvin, emphasizes the distinction to be 
drawn between Calvin and the Calvinists, the former adhering to the 
ancient tradition of worship, and the latter abandoning it. Part II 
might have been strengthened, had it been rounded off with an essay 
by the Editor, indicating to what an extent and in what particular 
respects Reformed fiefas was not a novelty, but a carrying on of the 
Catholic tradition of the later middle age. 

The Contemporary Studies of Part III form a fitting conclusion to a 
book, the contributors to which are concerned with Christian worship 
as a living tradition. The contributors express a hope that these 
chapters ‘may serve as an interpretation, and in this sense as a 
vindication, of the common tradition of our Reformed Churches’. The 
hope is justified. But the tradition vindicated is more that of the 
Reformers themselves than of their successors. The ‘sub-Reform’ 
period saw the beginning of decline. Word was magnified at the 
expense of Sacrament, with the result that the purpose of Word was 
forgotten and the relation between Word and Sacrament severed. 
‘The Sacraments convey grace’, writes the Editor, ‘because they are 
modes of the Word’. If the Reformed Churches need to recover this 
position, others would benefit from an appreciation of the Reformers’ 
position with regard to the Word. A:daxy and xypvyya are as important 
to the Christian communities to-day as at any other time in the history 
of the Church. If modern ddaxy and xypvyya are to perform their 
function effectively, they must compete effectively in matter and method 
with many rivals. The essays in Part III address themselves to this 
question. They draw out the lessons of the past and point the use of 
the resources of the present. Although addressed primarily to members 
of the Churches to which the writers belong, these Contemporary Studies 
will be found instructive by all whose interest in the past of Christian 
worship is coupled with concern for its present and its future. 
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In conclusion, it remains to be said that this collection of essays 
will fulfil its contributor’s hope that it may be accepted as ‘a serious 
contribution to this great subject’. The reviewer would add that it is 
a valuable contribution. 


An Outline of Christian Worship: Its Developement and Forms, by 
D. Maxwett1, B.D., Ph.D. (Oxford University Press, 
1936.) 

WITHIN a compass of less than 200 pages Dr Maxwell contrives to 
present an admirable introduction to his subject. He translates the 
principal of his documents (except the Roman Canon Missae, which he 
wisely reproduces in its original tongue) ; and with concise, but lucid 
and generally accurate, commentary, and with full reference to authorities, 
indicates the course which his readers’ study should pursue. Not all 
his statements will pass unchallenged: e.g. can it be said without 
qualification that the Nestorian rite is derived from the Jerusalem 
liturgy ? There are inevitably one or two omissions. Dr Maxwell seems 
to have missed Dom H. Leclercq’s answer (in § xxxii of his article 
‘Messe’ in D. A.C.Z.) to Dom A. Wilmart’s conclusions about the 
Letters of Germanus of Paris; and it is curious that Mgr P. Batiffol's 
excellent Zegons sur la messe has been left out of Bibliography III. 
However, there is compensation in the introduction to the liturgies of 
the Reformed Churches, which receive fuller treatment than either the 
ancient eastern or western rites. This, indeed, is the particular strength 
of the book. The ten Bibliographies are also most useful. 

Dr Maxwell’s volume is a beginner’s book, in the best sense of the 
term. It can only be properly used by readers who are willing to work 
at the subject; but it lays down the starting points, and provides 
direction as to the roads to be followed. If Dr Maxwell’s readers 
follow his guiding, they will discover for themselves what few corrections 
should be made in his Outline. 


The Mass. A Study of the Roman Liturgy, by ADRIAN FORTESCUE. 
With additions by Hersert Tuurston, S.J. (Longmans, 1937.) 
TuE late Dr Fortescue’s book has long been out of print, and its 
republication in the ‘ Second Spring Series’ of Roman Catholic Studies 
will be welcomed. Although it has not been revised since the second 
edition of 1914, the book is still the most useful introduction to its 
subject in English. Dr Fortescue had the fair for compilation; and 
it is the merit of this study that, in place of urging the author’s own 
ideas, it presents a balanced account of the main theories propounded 
by Roman Catholic and non-Roman Catholic liturgists alike up to about 
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1912. In a Foreword of some twenty pages, and also in a supplementary 
bibliography, Father H. Thurston, S.J., gives some indication of the 
knowledge gained since Dr Fortescue wrote. The usefulness of this 
new edition would have been increased if Father Thurston’s Foreword 
had been written at greater length and had allowed fuller notice of the 
work of non-Roman Catholic scholars. EpwarD C. Ratc irr. 


Codices Latini Antiquiores,a Palaeographical Guide to Latin Manuscripts 
Prior to the Ninth Century, edited by E. A. Lowe. Part II, Great 
Britain and Ireland, xvii+53 pages. (Clarendon Press, Oxford, 
1934.) 

Paléographie Musicale, Nos. 156-157. Pp. 273-296 and 297-320 of 
vol. xiv. (Tournay: Deschée & Cie, 1935.) 

Katalog der Handschriften der Zentralbibliothek Ziirich, I. Mittelalterliche 
Handschriften, VON CUNIBERT MOHLBERG. (Ziirich, 1932, erste 
und zweite Lieferungen ; 1936, dritte Lieferung.) 


Tuis instalment of Dr Lowe’s great work, of which the first part 
(The Vatican) has already been noticed in these pages (see vol. xxxvii, 
no. 145, PP. 9O-9g1), Contains some 160 items, of which more than half 
are in Insular script. But many other scripts are represented, providing 
in fact a complete conspectus of Latin writing as practised between the 
second and ninth centuries, from MSS preserved in English libraries. 

This part of what will be known to posterity as C.Z.A. is the second 
of the ten in which the whole vast undertaking will be completed. It 
contains Nos. 118-277, some MSS which may be of the early ninth 
century being deliberately included. Of special interest to readers of 
this Journal will be the high percentage of patristic and Biblical 
material. There are sixty MSS and fragments of the Bible in this 
fascicule. In his Introduction Dr Lowe, with great modesty, provides 
a penetrating and distinguished résumé of the main features of Insular 
script. The remarks on localization are of great value. This is in fact 
the most serious contribution to the subject for many years, and it 
maintains the high standard of accuracy which was apparent in Part I. 

It is fitting that we should bring into close connexion with a work by 
the master of Beneventan Script the study of MS Vat. Lat. 10673, an 
eleventh-century Beneventan gradual, in which the Benedictines of 
Solesmes continue their Palographie Musicale. This important series 
(see vol. vi p. 311, &c.) is now, by the issue of Nos. 156-157 in 1935, 
near the end of its fourteenth volume. The reference ‘Oxford, Misc. 
lit. 366’ on p. 278, note 1, is not possible. It should probably be 
‘Oxford, Canonici, Misc. lat. 366 ’. 

VOL. XXXVIII. U 
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Some MSS as early as the seventh century, and a large number of the 
ninth and tenth, are striking features of the Ziirich Catalogue, which 
includes under six heads 648 MSS, some of them from the Abbey of 
Rheinau. It will be easier to discuss the composition of the library 
when the fourth and last fascicule are produced, containing an intro- 
duction and index. But from these parts, published without comment, 
it is evident that the cataloguing methods adopted are on the whole 
satisfactory, and the bibliographical work is excellent. It is a pity, how- 
ever, that the place of writing, when known, does not always leap to the 
eye by being placed in the first or second line of the entry, and that no 
attempt seems to have been made to date the bindings. We may hope 
that in the completed work, which will take a high place amongst modern 
catalogues, a list of initia will be included. N. DENHOLM-YouNG, 


Der Ursprung des Monchtums, by Kart Hevusst. Pp. xii+ 308. 
(J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), Tiibingen, 1936.) 


THE fact that Professor Heussi’s Kompendium der Kirchengeschichte 
has passed through eight editions and that nearly 30,000 copies have 
been sold is no mean indication of his ability to supply what German 
students at any rate have found exceedingly useful. His new study on 
the origin of Monasticism can hardly be expected to find so many 
readers, but it deserves a special welcome as being by far the best 
existing summary of present knowledge and opinion on the subject. 
It is nearly a quarter of a century since he published his article on 
* Monasticism’ in the encyclopaedia known to students as ‘R. G. G.’ 
| Die Religion in Geschichte und Gegenwart), and many works of primary 
importance have appeared in the interval to serve as additional evidence 
of the perennial interest of the theme. If any doubted, the historical 
survey prefixed to his present work would itself produce conviction, and 
though it would be very rash to assert that all the problems can now be 
regarded as settled (had this been so the further consideration of a 
different hypothesis in the last chapter would scarcely have been 
necessary), modern discoveries and better editions have at any rate 
cleared away a good many difficulties. 

The very elaborate treatment of what may be called the antecedents 
of monasticism and in particular of the characteristic features of the 
Christian attitude towards asceticism and its implications in the first two 
centuries includes a great deal that is interesting, and so large a collec- 
tion of material, illustrated by copious footnotes, that the reader may 
occasionally wonder if some things may not be regarded as tending to 
completeness rather than relevance. But he will not be sorry to have 
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had his attention called to them as he progresses, especially in view of the 
curious features presented by the early literature. And here he will be hard 
indeed to please if he is not impressed by the care and skill which have 
been devoted to description and elucidation of the manifold problems 
of historical and literary criticism associated with the name of Antony 
the Hermit and the developement of Coenobitism under Pachomius. 
Like the section on the ‘Apophthegmata Patrum’ as a historical 
source in the next chapter the discussion gives just the kind of indica- 
tions which are valuable as a working basis, and the whole account of 
the organization and what may be called the psychology and ethos of 
Egyptian monasticism in the first generation after Antony is as useful 
for the same purpose as it is suggestive. 


Das Papsttum in der neueren Zeit. Geschichte der Pipste vom Regierungs- 
antritt Pauls III. bis zur fransosischen Revolution, by FRANZ 
XAVER SEPPELT. Pp. 536. (Jakob Hegner, Leipzig, 1936.) 


Tuis is the fifth volume of a History of the Papacy from the earliest 
times to the present day, of which the publisher's announcement states 
that the first two instalments have already appeared and that the third, 
fourth, and sixth are still to come. It is history without footnotes, 
beautifully printed in roman type and with eighteen closely packed pages 
of bibliography, mostly of works in German and French. The period 
covered from the accession of Paul III in 1534 to the death of Pius VI 
in 1799 is one of critical importance in European history, and although 
the five chapters are arranged under generally descriptive headings, the 
method is to deal with the pontificate of each Pope in turn, with details 
of the circumstances of his accession, the chief events of his time, the 
characteristics of his policy and régime, ending with a note of the date 
of his death and the place in which he was buried. Of the thirty-one 
Popes during the period five—Marcellus II, Urban VII, Gregory XIV, 
Innocent IX, and Leo XI—reigned but a little time, and half a dozen 
pages may perhaps be enough for them, and if opinions are likely to 
differ rather seriously as to the way in which the remainder of the 
500 pages is distributed among the rest, the author would probably feel 
justified in maintaining that, if he has assigned two-thirds of his book to 
the first hundred years, the importance of the period must be considered, 
and not merely the personality of individual Popes. But even so the 
illustrations of the nepotism of Paul III, Paul IV, Pius IV, Clement VIII, 
Paul V, and Urban VIII occupy space badly needed for other topics, 
and, even if they serve to throw into lighter relief the struggles of 
Innocent XI and Innocent XII against the practice, the curious limita- 
tions in the accounts both of the Reformation and the Counter- 
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Reformation, especially so far as this volume goes of the former, would 
have been less glaring had the proportion been different. It would 
perhaps be hardly fair to complain that to an English reader some of 
the sections seem as bare as the laconic style of the index which includes 
* Drake, Francis, Seepirat’ and ‘ Chantillon, Odet de, abtriinniger Kar- 
dinal’ as well as ‘Walpole, Horace, engl. Schriftsteller’, ‘Caligula, 
rémischer Kaiser’, and Voltaire (for whom no descriptive epithet is 
ventured), but not Cranmer or Laud, and treats Fisher and More as 
saints, but not Bellarmine. The bareness of treatment does not mean 
that the writer has no interest in the religious position of England during 
the period: indeed, in regard to the attitude of the Papacy towards 
Elizabeth, and equally as to the ‘unkluge wortbriichige Rekatholisie- 
rungspolitik’ of James II, he expresses himself with some freedom ; but 
in general he is far more closely interested and, one may even venture 
to suppose, better informed as to continental politics and religious 
movements along certain lines. In regard to the Empire and to France 
and Spain and the Low Countries he has things to say which are worth 
noting from the political point of view, and the study of the develope- 
ment of religious movements, both orthodox and unorthodox, in different 
parts of the book, like the account of missions overseas, stirs interest 
sufficiently to make the reader wonder if the limitations of a treatment 
ostensibly biographical, but not strictly adhered to, have not forced the 
writer to do himself some injustice. And it must be admitted that 
however valuable may be expressions of opinion in regard to matters so 
gravely contested as the papal attitude to the massacre of St Bartholomew 
or the treatment of Galileo—to take only two examples—they would 
have gained by the indication of the evidence by which they are sup- 
ported. The book contains some interesting character studies, and it is 
perhaps not the writer’s fault, but that of the plan, that even the space 
of twenty-seven pages which is all that could be allowed, leaves one 
desiderating so much in regard to Benedict XIV, perhaps the one 
eighteenth-century Pope whose reputation is likely to grow more and 
more with the passing of years. And twenty pages again seems scant 
measure, if not for the Popes Clement XIV and Pius VI, at least for 
the unhappy generation in which it was their lot to reign, and which 
Pére Richard in a notable article in the Revue d’ Histoire ecclésiastique 
(1935) styled, as Dr Seppelt recalls, ‘Le Martyre de la Papauté (1769- 
1799)’. It is, however, seldom fair to end upon a grumbling note. 
The book has points of undoubted usefulness, and it is quite possible 
that the habit of using it may prove its best commendation. 

CLAUDE JENKINS. 
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Statuta Capitulorum Generalium Ordinis Cisterciensis ab anno 1116 ad 
annum 1786, edidit Dom JoszpHus-M™ Canivez, Ord. Cist. Ref. 
(Bibliothéque de la Revue d’Histoire Ecclésiastique Fasc. 9-12, 
1933-1936.) 


THE publication of a complete text of the Statutes of the Cistercian 
Order is a work of the first importance. Dom Canivez, the learned 
librarian of the monastery of Scourmont in Belgium, has undertaken the 
immense task of carrying the compilation from 1116 to 1786, and four 
large volumes already published cover the period to 1456. Dom 
Marténe and Dom Durand included a selection of the Statutes in 
Thesaurus Anecdotorum vol. iv (1715), a work only to be found in large 
libraries. The principal manuscripts are in Paris and at Troyes, but 
those in many libraries throughout Europe have been collated. As 
Benedictine Customaries are so rare in England, it is not perhaps 
singular that English manuscripts containing Cistercian Statutes should 
have been destroyed; only one is noted by Dom Canivez, British 
Museum MS Add. 11294 containing the Statutes from 1257 to 1288, 
and these were edited by the Rev. J. T. Fowler and published in the 
Yorkshire Archaeological Journal in 1890. 

In these volumes it is possible for the first time to follow the working 
of the general chapter. Here are printed not only the Statutes but also 
the illuminating records of the business before the chapter, additions 
to the kalendar, petitions for leave to found abbeys, commissions to 
settle disputes between houses of the Order, the government of nunneries, 
the transaction and financing of business at the papal Curia, questions 
of discipline and of attendance at the general chapter. There were 
difficulties in enforcing rigid uniformity, and founders and benefactors 
sometimes disregarded this principle. In 1183 the chapter ordered that 
pictured windows should be amended within two years, in 1218 that all 
varieties of paving should be removed from churches before the next 
general chapter, in 1231 that all novelties and superfluities in paintings, 
sculptures, and buildings should be plucked away. Action was ordered 
in individual cases. Building was prohibited again and again if 
a monastery had a debt of over a hundred marks. In 1189 loans from 
Jews were prohibited, a decision which touched the English abbeys, for 
in that year the great Jewish financier, Aaron of Lincoln, died, and the 
sum of £4,800 was owing to him from Rievaulx, Kirkstall, Louth Park, 
Kirkstead, and five other houses all founded between 1140 and 1152. 

The general chapter was a heavy expense for the mother house ; the 
time was fixed for the arrival of abbots at Citeaux, their servants 
were left at Dijon where they sometimes got into serious mischief. In 
1189 King Richard I assigned the revenues of the parish church of 
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Scarborough, except a small provision for a vicar, to the abbot of Citeaux 
to make three days’ provision for the general chapter. A journey to 
Citeaux was often a danger and a considerable expense; whenever 
possible the abbots sought hospitality at monasteries of their own Order, 
though not always finding it to the satisfaction of themselves and their 
servants. In 1201 the English abbots asked to be excused from annual 
attendance and to come but once in four years like the abbots from 
Ireland, but their request was not granted. During the long periods of 
wars with France the Cistercian abbots of England and Wales ceased 
to attend the general chapters at Citeaux, and there were further diffi- 
culties arising out of the schism in the papacy. The schism ended in 
1409 and next year the general chapter granted the request of the 
English abbots that they should be represented by one abbot from the 
province of Canterbury and one from the province of York, on condition 
that they brought the financial contributions of their brother abbots who 
were also bound to pay their expenses. In 1433 the general chapter 
decreed that for the next five years the abbots of England and Wales 
should hold a chapter for three days at Northampton, and send 
two abbots to Citeaux to report their proceedings. In 1437 Pope 
Eugenius IV absolved the English abbots from excommunication for 
absence from Citeaux and sanctioned a general chapter in England to 
be held every three years, as was the custom of the English Benedictines. 

In the Institutes of the Order dated 1252 the lectionary and the 
kalendar were two of the books in which no diversity was permitted. 
Petitions to the chapter for additions to the kalendar of local saints 
were numerous and diversity crept in during the thirteenth century : 
thus the feast of St Hugh was sanctioned in all houses within the great 
medieval diocese of Lincoln, and the feasts of St Edmund, king and 
martyr, of Edward the Confessor, and of St Richard of Chichester in all 
English abbeys. Requests for the observance of their anniversaries by 
founders and benefactors were so numerous that they became a burden, 
and in 1363 the general chapter decreed that in every abbey anniversaries 
should be observed on one day in each month to be chosen by the abbot. 

When petitions were received from prospective founders of abbeys, 
instructions were given to two abbots of the country to visit the site and 
report on its suitability to the next general chapter. The consent of the 
general chapter is recorded for the foundation of a number of English, 
Welsh, and Irish houses, and thus helps to determine the dates of 
foundation. The dates thus established are not always those of the 
founders’ charters. St Bernard’s College at Oxford was in existence 
some years before 1437 when Archbishop Chichele gave the site after- 
wards occupied by St John’s College. So favourable a report of three 
Cistercian monks of St Bernard’s College was sent by their Cistercian 
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provisor to the general chapter in 1433 that a prohibition was issued 
against recalling them from Oxford until they had taken a doctor’s degree 
in theology. Reference was made in the same general chapter to 
Archbishop Chichele’s offer to become the founder of a college, and 
a five years’ levy on the abbeys of the provinces of Canterbury and York 
for a building fund was arranged. 

References to the English, Welsh, and Irish monasteries are frequent 
in the thirteenth century. There were difficulties in enforcing discipline 
on the lay-brothers, and they were incorrigible about drinking beer 
instead of plain water. In 1277 the sale of wool for more than a year 
in advance was prohibited, but the restriction was withdrawn two years 
afterwards on condition that the money was used to pay debts. The 
financial difficulties of some of the monasteries are known from other 
sources, and the general chapter permitted the abbots to disperse their 
convents for some years, and in these circumstances novices were not 
admitted and guests were not received. Part-singing in three, and even 
four, parts in the abbeys of Dore and Tintern was reported to the 
general chapter in 1217 and prohibited. In 1320 the general chapter 
insisted on the chanting which had been traditional from the time of 
St Bernard and censured ‘syncopation of notes and even hoquets 
which savour more of dissoluteness than of devotion’. 

A large number of nunneries were incorporated into the Order and 
their government was a difficult business. The English Cistercian 
nunneries, however, had no association with the Order and were subject 
to episcopal visitation. At the general chapter of 1270 the abbot of 
Citeaux wrote to the Dean of Lincoln informing him that, although the 
abbesses of five Cistercian nunneries in Lincolnshire wore the habit of 
the Order, they were not incorporated into the Order and therefore not 
entitled to claim any of its liberties or privileges, and this letter was 
entered on the Close Roll of Henry III. Women were forbidden to 
enter the precincts of Cistercian monasteries, but again and again 
abbots were unable to exclude them when they came to the dedication 
festivals. Great ladies obtained special privileges from the popes which 
enabled them to enter Cistercian houses, and in 1250 the general chapter 
decreed that they should not eat meat within the abbey or stay the 
night at the gatehouse. 

The identification of the names of abbeys is given in a footnote with 
the names of the medieval dioceses in which they were situated. It is 
to be hoped that in the index reserved for the end of this work 
Dom Canivez will assign them in England to counties and in France to 
departments, for dioceses have been divided in England and united in 
France. ‘There was no medieval diocese of Gloucester (vol. i p. 425). 
Variations in the spelling of place-names are so curious that they have 
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added greatly to the difficulties of identification. Querquestoda is 
Kirkstead, not Kingswood. Stoquella may be a mis-spelling for Stanley 
in Wiltshire, and in vol. ii p. 364 Stanley in Wiltshire should be 
Stanley in Arden. Methmeham is Medmenham in Buckinghamshire, not 
Mendham in Worcestershire. Oxon is a misprint for Exon (vol. i p. 217). 

All students of monastic history will be grateful to Dom Canivez for 
these scholarly volumes. They throw a flood of light on the history of 
the Cistercian Order and on the vicissitudes of individual houses. 


Rose GRAHAM. 


Le Recueil des Pensées du B. Guigue, Edition Complete Accompagnée 
de Tables et dune Traduction, by Dom ANDRE Witmart, O.S.B. 
Pp. 290. (Vrin, Paris, 1936.) 


THE Meditationes Guigonis Prioris Cartusiae, boldly described by the 
editor as /ouvrage le plus original gue nous ait laissé la période vraiment 
créatrice du moyen dge, belong to the earliest days of the Grande Char- 
treuse. It was in r1r1ro that Guigo, then twenty-seven years of age, became 
Prior, and it was about that time, probably, that he began to set down, 
without design or system, these intensely personal meditations which look 
extremely unlike a book intended for publication. Nevertheless, a copy 
was in the hands of St Bernard before he wrote the letter ad Sanctos 
fratres Cartusianos which seems to have preceded his visit to the 
Grande Chartreuse in 1123. After the first generation of Carthusians 
the document passed out of sight until the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, when it reappeared in Flanders (Louvain, 1546) with the A/edita- 
tions arranged in twenty chapters intended to represent some kind of 
logical order, and this edition (by no means complete) is printed in 
Migne, cliii, 601-632. In preparing his own scholarly edition Dom 
André Wilmart has not lacked adequate manuscripts. Three of them, 
belonging respectively to Grenoble, Munich, and Troyes, go back to 
the twelfth century, and after meticulous collation of these the editor is 
able to present a very probable account of their interrelation and of 
their lines of derivation from the original autograph. He has also com- 
posed a Concordance of the revised text with the parts found in the 
ancient edition. 

The Latin text contains 476 separate Meditations, and their order 
may fairly be described as haphazard. In a preface to his translation 
(which must have been a difficult task) Dom Wilmart discusses other 
possible schemes of arrangement, but decides on a purely alphabetical 
order, under headings selected by himself. Thus we begin with Action, 
Admiration, Adversité, and pass through the alphabet, not literally from 
A to Z, but to the concluding Volonté and Volupté. Numbered refer- 
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ences to the Latin series are given with each item, but occasionally two 
or three of the original paragraphs are united, so that the 476 are re- 
duced in the French version to 458. What strikes one, however, as 
curious is that Dom Wilmart does not appear to have seriously con- 
sidered the simpler plan of translating each of the 476 and leaving them 
in the order of the Latin text. To arrange Guigo’s thoughts in the style 
of a lexicon may be better than imposing on them an arbitrary ‘logical 
order’, but why not leave them as they tumbled out day by day from 
the author’s mind? It is thus, surely, that we best savour their informal 
quality. Half the saintliness of a man’s spirit seems to evaporate when 
we can turn, as it were, to a dictionary to ‘look out’ his secret thoughts. 
There is also this small inconvenience, that with the Latin text the 
numerical references to the corresponding sections of the translation are 
not given. They can be found, indeed, in a Table, but this involves a 
double effort whenever a reader of the Latin (often rather elliptic and 
obscure) desires to consult the French. 

To describe and estimate the quality of Guigo’s Meditations is not 
easy. A broad comparison with Marcus Aurelius, and again with 
Pascal, is suggested by the editor, but in both cases the difference of 
background is too great to leave much strength in the resemblance. 
Between the throne of the Caesars and a Priorate in the wilds of the 
Dauphiné the gulf is hardly wider than that which divides the intellect 
of Pascal from the simplicity of this introspective monk. True mysti- 
cism, indeed, breaks down all barriers, and in Guigo’s manuscript, 
though, as Dom Wilmart observes, /a masse des textes s’oriente constam- 
ment dans la direction morale, there is enough of the mystical temper to 
touch that equality of status which belongs to all souls in the sight of 
God. Yet on the surface there is also much that is commonplace, the 
commonplace of the moralist which does not bear quotation. The 
gems are roughly set, neither polished for the market nor designed for 
ornament, but gems none the less they are, and never counterfeit. 
Quaere doceri, he says, potius quam docere: hoc enim facit quisquis se bene 
novit. All his admonitions and reproaches are addressed to himself, 
but to many other selves they may well be adapted. 


Roland von Cremona, O.P. und die Anfiinge der Scholastik im Prediger- 
orden, by EruHrem Fittuaut, O.P. Pp. xv+224. (Albertus- 
Magnus-Verlag der Dominikaner, Vechta, 1936.) 


Amonc the many gaps in the biography of Roland of Cremona are 
the dates of his birth and death. By 1219, the date of his admission to 
the Order, he was already famous as a teacher; after 1244 definite 
information about him comes to an end, and the statement that he 
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lived on till 1259, though not improbable, cannot strictly be verified. 
Magister Rolandus Cremonensis, qui tunc regebat Bononiae, cuius fama 
celebris et excellens in philosophicis habebatur, qui etiam postea primus inter 
fratres in theologia legit Parisius.... This brief description of Roland, 
which comes from a passage quoted by Fr Filthaut from the Vitae 
Fratrum Ordinis Praedicatorum, gives a useful summary of two import- 
ant stages in his career and also raises one or two questions. The 
phrase regebat Bononiae indicates his recognized status as a teacher, but 
to which faculty he belonged is less certain. For in philosophicis one or 
two scholars have proposed to substitute i physicis, with the implication 
that he was a student of medicine. P4ysicus in the sense that gives us 
the modern ‘physician’ was common enough, and in Roland’s book 
there are many references and illustrations that suggest medical know- 
ledge. The best manuscripts, however, support in philosophicis, and 
Fr Filthaut may well be right in concluding that Roland was actually 
an ‘artist’, whose knowledge of medicine was only such as might be 
possessed by a man familiar with the general culture of his time. 

The general impression one gets from Fr Filthaut’s careful and 
scholarly volume is that Roland was a pioneer, yet a pioneer who just 
missed the way to real distinction. Historically important as the first 
Dominican to teach ex cathedra at Paris, he owed even his chair to the 
fortunate opportunity provided by the temporary ‘dispersion’ of the 
University after a too lively fracas between Town and Gown. Within 
a year or two, and while the Parisian lecture-rooms were still empty, he 
was transferred to Toulouse, and there, unfortunately, the business of 
hunting heretics (even in their graves) appealed to him more strongly 
than the intellectual freedom due to the fact that the prohibition of 
Aristotelianism, aimed chiefly at Paris, was not in force at Toulouse. In 
this respect at least, his character was not amiable. Both at Toulouse, 
and soon afterwards in Italy, it was as grand inquisitor rather than as 
philosopher and theologian that he displayed his energy and earned his 
somewhat ambiguous reputation. Yet his importance in the intellectual 
history of his age is considerable. With justice Fr Filthaut sees in him 
the first complete representative of the ideal of studium which Dominic 
held up before the brethren of the Order. Well versed in ancient 
classics, in patristic literature and Canon Law, he was also the first, 
perhaps, to make full use of the Aristotelian corpus, the first to mention 
certain Jewish and Arabian authors, the first to call the Liber de Causis 
by that title. He had, in fact, almost all the material for producing 
work comparable to that of St Albert and St Thomas, but to their 
stature he failed to attain. For this, however, it would not be wholly 
fair to blame him. Apart from the moderate quality of his natural gifts, 

he lived and flourished a little too soon. In the first third of his century 
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there was a general ferment of ideas and controversies, but scarcely as 
yet a clear vision of the main line of advance. To mention only one 
technical point, discussion of the inéellectus agens is conspicuously absent 
from Roland’s pages. The menace of Latin Averroism was not yet 
imminent ; it was still possible to maintain, with Roland, that theology 
was neither ars nor scentia, without suspecting that a thinly veiled 
secularist philosophy might thus be encouraged to claim for itself the 
whole province of reason, with the insinuation that faith and obscurant- 
ism must needs be allied. 

It is not with Albert and Thomas, but with men like Praepositinus of 
Cremona and William of Auxerre that Roland should be compared. 
Between his Summa (completed about 1234) and William’s Summa 
Aurea the resemblances, indeed, are so numerous and so close that 
Fr Filthaut is able to exhibit them in a lengthy table of parallel passages. 
This general affinity of method and treatment does not, however, imply 
an equally general agreement in doctrine. On the contrary, there is 
often a marked divergence, or even antagonism, as, for instance, in the 
account of the Sacraments. So far as one can judge from extracts (of 
which Fr Filthaut offers a liberal supply) there is not very much, either 
in Roland’s philosophy or in his theology, to suggest that he was a man 
of great originality or unusual intellectual power. Upon his immediate 
contemporaries he had some influence, but, as Fr Filthaut confesses in 


his concluding summary, there is little trace of his work in subsequent 
generations. This may be partly explained by the brevity of his stay at 
Paris, but the main reason, one suspects, is that he was rapidly super- 
seded by greater men. W. H. V. READE. 


Ritual and Cults of Pre-Roman Iguvium, by IRENE ROSENZWEIG 
(Studies and Documents, edited by Kirsopp Lake and Silva Lake, IX). 
(Christophers, London, 1937.) 


Icuvium, or Gubbio, is celebrated among all students of classical 
antiquity as having given us by far the longest and most important 
group of Umbrian inscriptions. Being full of linguistic difficulties, these 
venerable records have been examined and interpreted mostly by 
specialists in the ancient languages of Italy, although there is a very 
good sketch of their contents with some comment upon it by the late 
W. Warde Fowler in his Religious Experience of the Roman People. 
A commentary in the interests of Redigionsgeschichte was a desirable 
thing, but not easy to write; it is hardly too much to say that the 
Latinist who attempts it, however well equipped, is in the position of 
a Quranic scholar who, without access to a Hebrew grammar or dictionary 
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or any more of the Old Testament, should try to expound a chapter of 
Leviticus. For these documents, of various dates of composition, are 
the only example we have, save the records of the Arval brothers, of an 
official and detailed contemporary account of religious ceremonies in 
pre-Christian Italy. 

Dr Rosenzweig is unfortunately not a first-rate authority on her diffi- 
cult subject. Internal evidence makes it clear that she is ill acquainted 
with the work that has been done on the earlier periods of Italian 
religion since about the beginning of the Great War; in particular, it 
would seem that she came across the writings of the Frankfurt school 
(Altheim and his colleagues) only when her researches were nearing 
their end. Even the older discoveries she does not know perfectly, for 
there are a number of mistakes in detail.! However, with all short- 
comings, she has made a beginning, collected some useful facts and 
theories, and brought us a step nearer the understanding of the texts 
she seeks to illustrate. H. J. Rose. 


Thus Religion Grows: The Story of Judaism, by Morris GOLpDsTEIN, 
Rabbi. Pp. xiii+358. (Longmans 1936.) 


Tuis is not another history of the Jews, but a history of the growth 
and developments of their beliefs and doctrines, from the earliest begin- 
nings in Old Testament times down to the present day. It is told in 
a popular and very readable form, primarily, of course, for Jews, but 
also for all who are interested in them, and wish to understand their out- 
look on life. 

The book is divided into three parts, Biblical Judaism, Rabbinic 
Judaism, and Contemporary Judaism. Of the first the author says: ‘In 
summarizing Biblical Judaism it is important to remember that the 
Bible is the result of a long and continuous process, covering more than 
two thousand years in the influence which it reflects, and all of one thou- 
sand years in the range of its authorship. Within the covers of the Old 
Testament are contained vestigial remains and reminiscences of the 
crude, pre-Israelite paganism, prior to the third millennium B.c.£., as 
well as the most advanced and most enlightened discoveries of spiritual 
values in life, whose date reaches into the second century B.c.E. That is 
the primary value of the Old Testament, the unique and compact record 
which it presents of man’s unsteady religious growth,’ (pp. 95 sq.). This 
is admirably said, and though it is a truism to the large majority of our 
readers it is a truth which has not yet been perceived by many quite 
intelligent persons. 


1 The reviewer hopes to discuss some points at length in a forthcoming notice in 
Gnomon. 
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Of the subject of the second Part he asks: ‘What is this unifying, in- 
tegrating basis of Rabbinic Judaism?’ He answers: ‘The foundation 
of Rabbinic Judaism is the conviction that God revealed Himself to man, 
His character and purpose, His will as to what man should be and do, 
all in the Written Law—the Torah. Between the second century B.c.E. 
and the first century c.k., the Bible came to be looked upon as com- 
plete and final, the special revelation of God to Israel, and through Israel 
to the world. In the words of the Mishnah (Sanhedrin 10: 1): ‘He who 
holds that there is no Torah from heaven forfeits his share in the world 
to come.’ (p. 249). But Rabbinism particularizes the demands of 
Scripture in order to make them applicable to the changing conditions 
of human life. And thus, by inference, by allegory, and by other means 
it becomes able to find support in the Bible for all such interpretations 
of Biblical orders as are necessary. The service of God is for life, not 
death, and his commands must be so understood. 

The third Part undertakes to narrate and explain the nature of Con- 
temporary Judaism. Here we become acquainted with the less Orthodox 
of the Jewish parties. There are the Chasidim, the followers of the mystic 
Baal Shem, of whom Martin Buber has popularized the more typical 
teaching. There is Moses Mendelssohn, who in the end of the eighteenth 
century taught the Jews to use such a profane language as genuine 
German, and the German people to learn that there was something worth 
knowing in Jewish thought. There are the early, and rather crude, begin- 
nings of Reformed Judaism in the first quarter of the nineteenth century, 
and the gradual developement of the movement on more scientific lines. 
And what of to-day itself? That the Jew, while firmly holding the greater 
essentials of the Jewish faith, is ready to assimilate every truth that is 
truth, and, standing firm on his Judaism, contemplates the future in a 
spirit of optimism. He therefore expects that eventually all shall turn 
out well for the Jew, both individually and nationally, and that through 
his own efforts in the cause of God all the Nations shall at last yield 
themselves to Him who is Lord ofall. Mr. Goldstein has given us quite 
a useful book. 


Jiidisch-christliches Religionsgesprich in 19 Jahrhunderten, Geschichte 
einer theologischen Auseinandersetzung, by H. J. ScHorps. 
(Vortrupp, Berlin (?) 1937.) 

Tuis is not an easy book for a foreigner to read, for it contains many 
words made up for the occasion, such as Germans love, while many of 
the sentences are long and awkward. Yet it is well worth struggling 
with it, for it is interpretative of one form of Jewish thought to-day and 
makes the reader think for himself. 

The title indeed is wider than the contents. From the title one 
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would suppose that the discussion of the differences would be described 
in some detail all through the Christian centuries. This is not the case. 
For after making a careful study of the first two or three centuries, the 
author passes in very summary form through the intervening period down 
to our own time. Here he takes up once more the personal discussions 
that have been made, somewhat after the manner of Justin and Trypho, 
but with the statements of both disputants set before us, more or less in 
their original form. 

He points out that as in the earliest days so in the present the subjects 
of discussion are pre-eminently four: (1) the Messiahship of Jesus ; (2) 
the Election of Israel ; (3) the Destruction of the Temple and its cause ; 
(4) the Law and Faith. The author’s treatment of the first three follows 
the usual lines, but to the fourth he brings if not exactly new matter yet 
a stress upon it laid in an unusual way. For he denies altogether that 
the Law was given as a means to obtain righteousness before God (p. 49), 
at least in the sense that everlasting blessing depends upon its strict 
observance. This is not the case, he assures us again andagain. God 
of His own free-will and love chose Israel as a whole and as a nation to 
be His, and all individuals among the Jews (unless we are mistaken in 
the author’s meaning) are assured of final salvation. The Law, that is to 
say, was given not that by it we might deserve salvation, but that all 
Jews might, if they chose, understand what the Lorp wanted of them 
and so enjoy the privilege of serving Him. Further, the Law was never 
intended to be obeyed by Gentiles, for whom indeed the blessings pro- 
cured by Jesus of Nazareth in making God’s will known to them are 
quite sufficient. 

This is not the place for Christian argument on the subject, but we 
have said enough to show that readers who are interested in the Jews 
will find the study of this work well worth their while. 


A Short Devotional Introduction to the Hebrew Bible for the use of Jews 
and Jewesses, by C. G. MONTEFIORE. Pp. xv+159. (Macmillan, 
London, 1936.) ; 

Tue rather clumsy and unattractive title to this little book is explained 
by the following passage from page 143: ‘It is not intended to provide 
any systematic introduction to the Hebrew Bible and to each of its 
component parts, but only to give an indication of the main lines of 
teaching which the Bible contains in its four chief divisions—Prophets, 
Law, Wisdom Literature and Psalter.’ Yet such a definition is not 
complete, for the title states that the book is intended for the use (at 
least primarily) of Jews and Jewesses, for whom Dr Montefiore is bound 
_ especially to care. They, and Christian readers as well, will certainly 
learn much from it in the way of mere information, and, as with every- 
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thing Dr Montefiore writes, of spiritual edification. For although he is 
no more a Christian than the most pious of Orthodox Rabbis, he always, 
unlike many Christian scholars, writes from the very heart, knowing 
what true religion, of a Jewish kind, really is. 

At first sight the book looks like a number of short studies on many 
detached themes. But as one examines it more closely he sees that 
these are arranged in the order of the Prophets, who in the author’s 
opinion supply the original, and the most real, part of the Hebrew Bible ; 
the Law, with its commands, both ceremonial and ethical; then the 
Sapiential books with their attempt to understand the meaning of life 
and contemporary thought ; then the Psalms with their deep conception 
of God, and His care for man, and man’s conscious trust in Him. And 
lastly, after a brief word about the value of the Histories as such, an 
investigation of the biblical belief in the Hereafter. I regret to see 
that Dr Montefiore evidently allies himself with those many modern 
writers who are misled by the merely verbal pessimistic language of 
Ecclesiastes, the author of which in nearly all the relevant passages is 
thinking only of the impossibility of a dead man taking part in the affairs 
of this life, and makes no reference to what he does or can do in the 
life beyond the grave. 

It should be added that Dr Montefiore has given us also some very 
valuable illustrations from Rabbinic literature. We wish he had also 


supplied us with the references to the books and the pages where they 


may be found. Few of us possess his wide knowledge of the Talmudic 
and Midrashic sources. 


Hebrew Union College Annual, Vol. XI. A volume of studies by 
members of the Faculty of the Hebrew Union College in com- 
memoration of the sixtieth anniversary of the institution, 1875- 
1935. (Cincinnati, 1936.) 

Tus is a fat octavo volume of over 650 pages, very learned and 
intensely interesting to all who have any knowledge of Judaism, past or 
present. It contains fifteen essays, of lengths varying from two to 
134 pages. The first is quite properly taken up with a description of 
the founder, the well-known Dr Isaac M. Wise, by one of his earliest 
pupils, Dr D. Philipson. The longest is entitled ‘ Zashdik, a Study in 
Jewish Ceremonies’, by Dr J. E. Lauterbach. At first, indeed, one 
wondered how the author could find so much to say about a ceremony 
to which little more than one column is given in the Jewish Encyclopedia, 
but a perusal of Dr Lauterbach’s paper explains the reason for its length. 
He traces the origin of the ceremony back to its primitive beginnings in 
the reverence for flowing water, which is plainly to be seen in the Old 
Testament and, indeed, is found in the earliest forms of human reverence 
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for the Divine. He is able also to include in his survey the somewhat 
similar rite of killing a cock (‘ rooster’ in American speech) still practised 
by many Jews in Eastern Europe, which has the same purpose as 
Tashlik, or, perhaps, one should say one of the same purposes as 
Tashlik—the removal of sins. He acknowledges to the full the curious 
fact that for some centuries Zask/ik was not mentioned by Jewish 
writers, and then suddenly appears in the beginning of the fifteenth 
century in its full-fledged modern form. The Orthodox Jews of even 
New York perform the ceremony on New Year’s Day in large numbers 
from the Brooklyn and Manhattan bridges, as we are told in the 
Jewish Encyclopedia, shaking their clothes, in order that all crumbs, &c., 
representing their sins, may be cast into the stream. But for some 
centuries the leaders of Judaism discountenanced it, fearing lest it 
should become mere formalism. 

We do not hear much about Jewish sermons as such, and even those 
we read in modern times are so tinged with a queer kind of un-English 
phraseology that they do not attract the ordinary Englishman. It is 
therefore the more helpful to find here an article of thirty-four pages 
by Dr Bettan on the earliest of Jewish preachers in the modern sense 
of the term, Jacob Anatoli (1194-1256). He gave to his volume of 
forty-six sermons the title of Malmad haTalmidim (‘Goad to the 
Disciples’), which was at last published in 1866. Dr Bettan gives 
various short extracts from the sermons, illustrating the author’s method, 
who begins by expounding his text and then soon passes on to its more 
homiletical application. The impression the reader receives as a whole 
is that Anatoli, with a firm grasp of Judaism, was ready to acknowledge 
the Lord’s care for the Gentile nations too, so that these had learned 
much which even Jews could usefully adopt. Other creatures, too, 
come under God’s providential care, but only in the aggregate; men 
receive His individual supervision and attention. Not that man is the 
centre and goal of creation. For not man’s worth, but God’s will, 
determined the nature and order of the universe. To love Him and 
reverence Him—this is all we know, and all we need to know. All the 
good we do, unless accompanied by a consciousness of His presence, 
must fail to effect the perfection of our nature. How are we to over- 
come superstition and purge faith of its impurities? Many are the safe- 
guards Judaism affords, and the term ‘ Torah’ comprehends them all. 
The ways of God are chartered in the Law of God; to study and 
observe that law is to attain unto pure piety. 

Among strictly Biblical studies a long article by Dr Morgenstern on 
emendations in the Book of Amos deserves careful attention, as also a 
comparatively short account of recent investigations into the history of 
Edom, and especially of its boundaries. 


| 
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Altogether the Annual will prove to be a source for information on 
Jewish matters which scholars cannot afford to overlook. 
A. Luxyn WILLIAMS. 


Corpus Inscriptionum Iudaicarum. Recueil des inscriptions juives qui 
vont du 11° siecle avant Jésus-Christ au vu siecle de notre ere. 
Vol. I. Europe, by P. Jean-Baptiste Frey. (Pontificio Isti- 
tuto di Archeol. Cristiana, Roma, 1936.) 

Sicn. D. DirinGEr’s valuable Ze iscrisioni antico-ebraiche palestinesi, 
which appeared in 1934, went down to the Persian period but com- 
prised only inscriptions in Semitic characters found in Palestine and 
included no specifically Jewish, as distinct from Hebrew or Israelite, texts. 
Fr Frey’s Corpus Inscriptionum Iudaicarum is a far more ambitious 
work, inasmuch as it is intended to embrace a far wider field and 
already in the present volume includes all inscriptions, not only in 
Hebrew, but also in Greek and Latin, which are found in Europe and 
can be ascribed to Jews. 

Fr Frey is already well known for a number of articles on Jewish 
inscriptions and the problems arising out of them, and the present work 
will set the seal on his reputation as a master of his subject. He begins, 
after the usual list of abbreviations, with a long introduction (pp. liii- 
cxliv) containing a number of highly interesting sections on L’ancien 
judaisme, spécialement & Rome, d'aprés les inscriptions juives and then 
proceeds to the detailed publication of the inscriptions with which he is 
dealing. These are arranged geographically under countries (subdivided 
into districts in the case of Italy), and a similarly arranged appendix is 
added containing inscriptions dubiously or falsely ascribed to Jews or 
probably of pagan origin, those of Jews turned pagan and of pagans 
turned Jews, and those which ought probably to be ascribed not so 
much to Jews as to Christians. Every inscription, of which there are 
731 in the main part of the text (apart from those which the appendix 
contains), is fully described as to material and present condition and 
site, and is furnished with a full bibliography, after which it is set out 
in uncials aligned as in the original text (of which there is a facsimile in 
all the most important cases), followed by a copy in cursives and a 
French translation; many are accompanied also by brief notes on 
points of interest in connexion with the text. 

Enough has been said to shew that the treatment is as good as 
possible, and indeed, there is nothing more that can be desired—except 
that the next volume, which will presumably contain inscriptions from 
Eastern countries, may be issued at the earliest possible date, especially 
as Chwolson’s Corpus Inscriptionum Hebraicarum and Klein’s Jidisch- 
palastinisches Corpus Inscriptionum are now out of print. 

VOL, XXXVIII. x 
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Occident and Orient ... Gaster Anniversary Volume, edited by B. 
SCHINDLER in collaboration with A. MaRMorsTEIN. (Taylor’s 
Foreign Press, London, 1936.) 


Tuis volume is a Festschrift of 579 pages, containing fifty-eight 
articles, offered by scholars of various races and faiths to the veteran 
Jewish scholar Dr Moses Gaster on his eightieth birthday, and including 
sketches of his life together with two portraits of him and a bibliography 
of his published writings. 

Such a work can hardly be reviewed, if only because there is no 
reviewer competent to discuss articles dealing with so vast a field of 
learning ; for they range from a new Asianic language to the Judaeo- 
Spanish literary style, from old Chinese festival songs to modern 
Romani tales. Such a farrago /idelli indeed offers a wealth of matter, 
of which nothing like the whole can be of interest to readers of this 
JournaL. It will then perhaps suffice to enumerate, occasionally with 
a brief remark, such contributions as fall within this category. These 
are: VIII. ‘Interpretation of Psalm cxvi’ by S. Daiches, who in- 
geniously explains 319 in v. rr as ‘frail’; X. ‘Confused Hebrew Roots’ 
by the present reviewer ; XI. ‘The Xafrana’ by Mrs Drower, with one 
illustration ; XIV. ‘ The Sadogite Book of the Covenant’ by R. Eisler, 
who regards it as an apocryphon of the first century a.p. ; XVI. ‘A New 
Asianic Language’ by T. H. Gaster (a son of Dr M. Gaster); XXIII. 
‘ Pirke Aboth. Its Purpose and Significance’ by R. T. Herford, who 
explains its position in the Mishnah by supposing it to have been 
originally intended as an epilogue to the whole compilation ; XXVI. 
‘Ethical Monotheism’ by E. O. James ; XXVIII. ‘The Meaning of 
some Difficult Passages in the Psalter’ by A. Kaminka, who makes 
heroic endeavours to explain the Massoretic text in a number of places; 
XXIX. Kunst und Religion by F. Kaufmann; XXXI. ‘The Birth of 
Eve’ by A. H. Krappe, who thinks that ‘the Jewish myth of an andro- 
gynous Adam is of Indo-European origin’ though prior to the Alex- 
andrian era; XXXII. Der richtige Sinn von ‘ Schrecken in der Nacht’ 
HL iii 8 by S. Krauss, who explains it as referring to demons threaten- 
ing the newly married king, just as Asmodeus the evil spirit slew each 
of the seven successive husbands of Sarah, the daughter of Raguel, on 
their wedding night before the consummation of the marriage ; XX XIII. 
‘The Conflict between Judah and Ephraim’ by J. L. Landau, who 
accounts for their age-long feud on the ground of David's rejection of 
Shechem as his capital and of Shiloh for the Temple ; XL. ‘ The Date 
of Ben-Sira’ by D. S. Margoliouth, who assigns the Greek translator’s 
floruit to ¢. A.D. 50; XLI. ‘Comparisons between Greek and Jewish 
Religious Customs and Popular Usages’ by A. Marmorstein ; XLIII. 
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‘The New Year for Kings’ by J. Morgenstern ; LVIII. ‘ Notes on the 
Religious Position of the Canaanite Slave .. .’ (written in Hebrew) by 
A. Buechler. No reader, perhaps, will accept all the opinions expressed 
by the various writers, some of which are passing strange, but every 
one will find something stimulating or something worth remembering 
in this or that article. 

The whole book, which has a pleasing appearance, has been carefully 
edited, and the reading of the proofs alone must have been a consider- ~ 
able labour. Few errors seem to have escaped the editors’ eyes, but 
three may here be noticed: on p. 31 |. 10 ‘ Taleb’ ought to be ‘Ta’eb’ 
and iid. ll. 16-18 (no. 162) the entry appears to refer to two articles 
‘telescoped’ into one notice ; on p. 430 |. 22 ell wt is surely an 
error for eel &S. Finally, it is perhaps permissible to regret that 
the English of several of the contributors has not been subjected to 


editorial revision ; for it is often quite peculiar! These are, however, 
but small blemishes in a welcome collection of essays. 


The Hebrew-Arabic Dictionary of the Bible known as Kitab Jami* al- 
Alfaz (Agron) of David ben Abraham Al-Fasi the Karaite (tenth 
cent.). Edited .. . by Sotomon L. Skoss. Vol. I (Yale 
University Press and Oxford University Press, 1936.) 


Tus is the twentieth volume of the Yale Oriental Series and the 
sixth volume published by the Press of Yale University with the 
financial support of the Alexander Kohut Memorial Fund, and it is 
a matter for congratulation that such means exist for the publication of 
works of Semitic learning ; otherwise such an interesting work, con- 
taining 600 pages of Hebrew text and cli pages of introduction, must 
have long waited for a publisher. 

Dr Skoss in his useful introduction, after a very brief sketch of the 
rise and decline of Judaeo-Arabic literature, goes on to deal with 
Al-Fasi and his work, gathering together what is known of him and 
putting his foruit about the tenth century a.D. in Palestine. He then 
gives an account of the plan and scope of the dictionary, various 
versions and abridgements of it, the manuscripts (of which the two chief 
were both found in the Karaite synagogue at Jerusalem, the first by 
Firkowitch in 1830, now in the public library at Leningrad, and the 
second by Neubauer about 1860, now in the Bodleian Library at 
Oxford), and the principles which he has followed in the treatment of 
the text (in which it may be noted that he has wisely refrained from 
‘correcting’ incorrect or dialectical forms). 

The text seems to have been very carefully and accurately edited, so 
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far as a reviewer can discover on a superficial examination without 
comparing it with the original MSS, and all Biblical references are con- 
veniently given in the footnotes beneath the variant readings; this 
alone must have been a heavy task. It remains then only to congratu- 
late Dr Skoss on his first volume and to hope that the second will soon 
follow it, in the confident expectation that it will be an equally com- 
petent piece of work. 


Der Miina-Traktat Tamia ...iibersetzt, kommentiert und mit Einleitung 
verschen von Dr A. Bropy. (Almqvist and Wiksells Boktryckeri- 
A.-B., Uppsala, 1936). 

In this edition of 154 pages Dr Brody presents a critical text of the 
Mishnaic tractate Zamid; it contains preliminary remarks (pp. i-xiv), an 
introduction devoted to the problem of the manuscripts, text and 
translation on opposite pages beneath which there is an exhaustive 
apparatus criticus (pp. 1-93), a commentary (pp. 94-148), and brief 
indices together with a couple of pages of ‘ Additions and Corrections’ 
(pp. 149-154). 

It may be said that the work is competent if uninspiring, but the 
subject itself can hardly be regarded as inspiring! The introduction 
contains a full list of the MSS with a tentative essay at grouping them 
and brief notes on the printed editions of the text ; and the text is that 
of a hitherto unused Vatican MS with a collation of all the MSS known 
to the editor in European libraries. The text as printed seems to be 
scrupulously accurate and the translation is equally good. The weakest 
part of the work is the commentary. ‘This consists mostly of linguistic 
information, of which much seems to have been ‘lifted’ from the 
current grammars and dictionaries where the student might be encour- 
aged with advantage to look for it, filled out with scanty notes on 
Realien ; yet what Dr Brody gives is to the point and will be helpful at 
any rate to beginners. Occasionally it is not easy to agree with him: 
for example, surely nn ‘front-side’ comes not from a nm = Arab. j- 
as he suggests after Levy and Dalman (p. 113) but from a mm = Arab. 
\am III ‘was opposite to’. Again, if Dr Brody had adventured beyond 
the current post-Biblical Hebrew dictionaries, he might have found 
‘something to say on a number of words with an interesting history, such 
as M3 (p. 99), and "n> (p. 112), and AM (p. 135). 

There are a few misprints, such as zuver/aissig for zuverlassig (p. 20, 
1. 32), and ‘scrutinity’ (p. 31, 1. 28) and ‘chasty privy’ (p. roo, l. 3) are 
odd words which the scholars to whom they are attributed can hardly 
have used. 
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Rabbinische Texte. Zweite Reihe. Tannaitische Midraschim, Ubersetsung 
und Erklérung, herausgegeben von Prof. Dr G. Kittel. Bd. 2: Sifre 
su Numeri . . . bearbeitet und erklart von K. G. Kuhn, 8. Hft. 
(Kohlhammer, Stuttgart, 1936). 


Ir will be enough here to signalize the welcome appearance of yet 
another part of this useful translation of and commentary on Sifre on 
‘Numbers’ from the competent hands of Dr Kuhn; this contains 
§§ 136-155, bringing the discussion down to Numb. xxx 14. It suffices 
then to say that the editor continues to maintain the same high level 
of excellence as in the other parts of this useful collection. 


A Grammar of the Phoenician Language, by Zevtic S. Harris. 
American Oriental Series, vol. 8. (American Oriental Society, 
1936.) 

Tue author of this new Phoenician grammar begins with a useful 
introduction on the sources of our knowledge of Phoenician and its 
position in the Semitic family of languages ; he also clearly distinguishes 
the various strata of Phoenician itself as early (from the thirteenth to 
the ninth centuries), middle (from the eighth to the sixth centuries), 
late (from the fifth century B.c. to the beginning of the present era) as 
well as the Western dialects called Punic (from the fifth century to the 
destruction of Carthage in 146 B.c.) and neo-Punic (from 146 B.c. down 
to the Arabic conquest in the ‘sixth’—an error for the ‘seventh’— 
century A.D.). In addition he carefully separates the dialects of Eastern 
Phoenician, namely, those of Gebal (Byblus) and Zinjirla as also of 
Cyprus. All this is very well said and more clearly put than ever before. 
The chapter on the script which follows is, however, far less satisfactory, 
if only because it requires a table of the alphabet in its various stages 
to make it fully intelligible. So, too, the section on pronunciation is 
rather scrappy; it would have helped the student if all the certain 
instances of transliteration in other languages, notably those in the 
Poenulus of Plautus, had been tabulated together. 

The chapters on morphology seem to contain all the necessary in- 
formation lucidly set forth and will be found of service both to teachers 
and to students. They contain a few slips or disputable statements. 
Thus it is not true that ‘ third-radical » assimilates to following con- 
sonants: M2, nn’, which is not the case in Hebrew’ (on p. 46); for 
‘PN2 disproves the statement. Here, however, a point is missed ; for, 
as this phenomenon is peculiar to jn) in Hebrew, it looks as if ‘AN3 
belongs to a Phoenician element in the Hebrew Mischsprache (which 
the author denies against Bauer). Why, too, does the author (on p. 44) 
call }f an irregular imperative form! If taken from }n3, it is parallel to 
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other forms from }’® verbs; or it may be referred to an otherwise 
unused ‘ Phoenicianizing’ jn’, like 1 from an otherwise unused 7”. 
The syntax requires amplification. Thus there are several construc- 
tions with the article, not adequately distinguished in the discussion (on 
pp. 55-56), as seen in (1) NM BINA, which is comparable with the 
Moab. nxt and the rare (if correct) Hebr. (2) 
which appears as a rare ‘ Phoenicianizing’ idiom in the Hebr. ‘87 Of 
and (3) which is identical with the Hebr. DY 
Of these the author cites examples of only (1) and (3) in the body 
of the text, although the glossary contains seven examples of (1), five of 
(2), and two of (3). This is interesting; for, in spite of frequent 
omissions altogether of the article, it seems that (1) is the true usage 
in Phoenician and the fact that it shares this with Moabite confirms 
the view, otherwise very probable, that the Phoenicians came from the 
Negeb; and it further coincides with this view that Phoenician shares 
with Moabite such forms as 728 ‘I’ and nw ‘ year’ and a verbal theme 
with infixed /, as illustrated (on p. 43) by JenNAN and AoNNN in the 
former and by onndx in the latter language. In this connexion then it 
is significant that this form is found in Hebrew only in DINABR and 
yinAve, the names of two places in Judah, i.e. in southern Palestine. 
At the same time, of these constructions with the article (3) may be 
due to Hebrew influence, while (2) may conversely be of Phoenician or 
northern origin in Hebrew. Mention ought also to be made of the 
remarkable construction found in and which to 
some extent confirms the peculiar Hebrew idiom in moym Piva ; may 
then this, too, be a relic of the primitive language and have been unduly 
suspected? These facts and yet other arguments support Bauer's 
view, denied in the volume under review, that Hebrew was a Misch- 
sprache. Probably, too, the bulk of the early Phoenician and also, 
indeed, Aramaic inscriptions go back to a period when the Semitic 
languages were but imperfectly disengaged from one another so that 
each represents a kind of Aischsprache, preserving common elements 
which one shed but another retained as each became in the course 
of time a distinct and unified speech. Again, in the brief remarks 
(on pp. 39-40) on the tenses, room ought to be found for the futuristic 
(or permansive) use of the perfect tense still surviving in Ovy nw 
nana }> (beside }2) ‘there does/shall belong to the priests the skins 
of the goats’. Conversely the compound tense illustrated (on pp. 65-66) 
by 9 }> ‘he had vowed’ is probably a neologism of Aramaic origin ; 
for the Egyptian fapyri contain numerous examples of such tenses com- 
pounded with the substantive verb a couple of centuries before the 
Cypriote inscription in which this Phoenician idiom occurs. 
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The most useful part of the whole work is the glossary, which contains 
much valuable information, especially in the full references to perio- 
dical literature ; it is not, however, free from omissions, e.g. ann (?) 
and 3% (cited respectively under and ‘3n). 

Enough has now been said to show that this new grammar will be of 
considerable use to all students inasmuch as the author has been able 
to utilize texts which neither Schréder in his Phéinizische Sprache (1869) 
nor yet Levy in his Wérterbuch (1864) nor Bloch in his G/ossar (1890) 
could use ; consequently he has been able to clarify much that has hitherto 
been obscure. Ina new edition, however, he ought to remove a number 
of slips, especially in the forms of names (e.g. ‘ Muss-Arnoldt’ on p. 3 
n. 13, ‘E. A. Cowley’ on p. 12 n. 3, ‘Dohrme’ on p. 64n. 5), revise some 
of his expressions (e.g. ‘ I have conquered over my persecutors’ on p. 84) 
and technical terms (e.g., how can n&, whether the sign of he accusa- 
tive case or the preposition meaning ‘with’, be called on p. 63 a ‘ dative 
particle’ ?), check the references to periodical literature (e.g. those to the 
volume of the Revue Bibligue in which Byblos III and IV are pub- 
lished on p. 159), and above all things rewrite a certain number of 
obscurely worded sentences (e.g. on p. 47 ll. 14-17 and p. 52 ll. 1-2). 
Few of these things, however, are likely to mislead the reader, and the 
book may be recommended as a convenient compendium of present 
knowledge. 


Biblia Sacra iuxta Latinam Vulgatam versionem ad codicum fidem iussu 
Pit PP. XI cura et studio monachorum Abbatiae Pontificiae Sancti 
Hieronymi in Urbe ordinis Sancti Benedicti edita. Libros Nume- 
rorum et Deuteronomit . . . recensuerunt +Rmus. Abbas Henricus 
Quentin et monachi Sancti Hieronymi. (Romae, MDCCCCXXXVI.) 


Tuis large tome of 530 pages represents the third volume of the great 
edition of the Vulgate which the Papal authorities have entrusted to the 
care of the monks of St Jerome, and which is being slowly but steadily 
issued from the Vatican Press ; and it has a melancholy interest in the 
Preface, which tells of the premature death of the chief editor, the 
Very Rev. H. Quentin. 

The text of this volume is continued on the same principles as that 
of the two previous volumes, and rightly so; for, whatever individual 
scholars may think of them, nothing can be more troublesome than the 
introduction of changes in mid-stream ; yet these rules cannot but be a 
cause of misgiving when critically examined. They are the following : 
Lectionem codicum GAO recipimus ubicumque inter se concordant: tpsts 
vero in partes euntibus, lectionem duorum GO, vel GA, vel AO, contra 
tertium discordantem. Ubi autem G deficit, vel O, ad internam criticen 
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recurrimus, ratione tamen habita codicum CAI gui G supplere aliquo- 
modo possunt, vocatisque aliquando in testimonio Tet M.1 These MSS 
are chosen as the best representatives of the three main groups which 
the editors are using, and they state that it is their purpose to present 
their readers with the original text of GAO, ‘ofius traditionis nostrae 
Jonte, testeque hieronymiani originalis omnium qui attingt possunt remo- 
tissimo, not with the actual text of Jerome which they regard as irre- 
coverable. Even so, no one can suppose that such rules will lead them 
invariably to the original text of the archetype which lies behind them : 
for example, what happens when two agree by mischance against the 
third in having the same erroneous reading? The truth seems to be 
that these rules have been drawn up under the desire or necessity of 
ensuring that the editors shall have as little personal choice as possible, 
of upholding a mechanical authority against the free operation of 
modern critical principles ; the resultant text is not that which comes 
nearest to Jerome’s original version, but that of the majority of the 
oldest MSS, whether they are correct or are already corrupt. Fortunately 
the apparatus criticus is so exhaustive and, apparently, carefully com- 
piled that the student can without difficulty offset the result of those 
principles if he distrusts them in any particular passage. It is of 
interest to remark on the appearance in this volume of three new MSS, 
the first from St Gall, the second from the Bodleian Library, and the 
third from Paris. 

In conclusion, it remains only to say that this volume exhibits the 
same signs of careful editing and the same sumptuous appearance as its 
two predecessors of 1926 and 1929. G. R. Driver. 


Time and Eternity in Christian Thought. The Bampton Lectures for 
1936, by the Rev. F. H. Brapant. (Longmans, Green & Co.) 


As we learn from the Preface, the Bampton Lectures for 1936 were 
written for the most part on the Mission Field in Zululand, far from 
great libraries and books of reference. This fact alone would make 
their composition a remarkable achievement. But the author need not 
appeal to the indulgence of his readers, for he has made a notable con- 
tribution to the philosophy of religion, and his book is worthy to rank 
in the most distinguished company of Bampton Lectures. Mr Brabant 
has not spared himself or his readers. A more difficult subject could 

1 As set out on vol. i p. xliv. The three chief MSS here enumerated are G = 
Codex Parisinus inter latinos noviter adquisitos No. 2334, s. vi-vii; A = Codex 
(Amiatinus) Florentinus Laurentinus, s. vii-viii ; O = Codex Vaticanus Ottobonianus 


tenth (?) centuries. 


lat. 66, s. vii-viii. The rest (namely C, A, M1, T, M) range from the eighth to the 
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scarcely have been chosen, and the argument is by no means easy to 
follow ; but the issues are fairly faced, and Mr Brabant’s evident deter- 
mination to meet difficulties as they come inspires confidence even 
though comprehension is sometimes lacking. 

The first four Lectures are historical. In the first the author deals 
with the conception of eternity in Greek thought. Plato and Plotinus 
are of course the chief authorities, and they are handled with that ease 
and freedom which are traditional at Oxford. The Forms of Plato 
involve a conception of eternity, since they are unchanging, perfect, and 
everlasting. But then, what of change? ‘Time can have no more than 
a secondary reality. The world and its Demiourgos exist on a lower 
plane, though Time is the moving image of eternity. Readers already 
well versed in Platonic philosophy will appreciate Mr Brabant’s brief 
exposition, but for others the chapter is too closely packed to form an 
introduction to Greek thought. The aim of the discussion is disclosed 
in the last sentence: ‘Greek thought took the first step and the right 
step when it separated the temporal from the eternal ; no one who does 
not see clearly the separation between the Divine and the human can 
hope to understand how they are connected.’ And yet, what insoluble 
problems did that separation bequeath to the Christian Church ! 

The second and third lectures deal with eternity in Christian thought. 
Not much time is spent upon the Bible, though there is a fuller dis- 
cussion of biblical terms in an appendix. ‘The biblical use of the 


phrases odiy aisvos implies duration of whatever length ; there seems 
no reference to the Totum Simul, the changeless perfection of the 
philosophers.’ So we pass at once to Augustine, to whom the author 
devotes the best part of a chapter. For him ‘God’s eternity is not 
merely knowing together what we know successively; it is far deeper 
and richer than the time process which is merely a broken expression 
of its creative perfection.’ God is the eternal Ground of things 
temporal, and man’s eternal life is the prolongation of a moment of 
perfect bliss or insight. The third lecture is devoted to the schoolmen 
from Boethius to Aquinas, with a page or two for Hooker at the end. 
Mr Brabant is evidently at home in the thought of the schoolmen, but 
it is to be feared that his exposition may create in some of his readers 
sympathy with Calvin, ‘who had little interest in metaphysics’, The 
speculations of Aquinas as to the nature of angels, the character of their 
Aevum, and their relations to Time and Space, seem singularly remote 
from modern interests. Yet such discussions illustrate the develope- 
ment of medieval thought, and in their context they are relevant to the 
author’s theme. Aquinas conceived eternity as something belonging 
only to God, and therefore incomprehensible. In the fourth lecture 
Mr Brabant deals with modern philosophy, and some may think that 
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his treatment of philosophers from Descartes onwards is dispropor- 
tionately brief. Spinoza, Kant, and Hegel are passed under review, 
and there is brief reference to Bergson, Alexander, and Whitehead ; 
but one gains the impression that the author is more at home with 
Augustine and the schoolmen. 

Mr Brabant declares that in the first four lectures he has been 
* hugging the shore, following the creeks and indentations of history, 
calling at harbours graced by famous names, admiring inland prospects 
through the eyes of great thinkers’. In Lecture V he ‘launches out 
into the deep seas of speculation’, and the last four lectures are con- 
structive. The nature of Time and Eternity, and their relations, and 
the beginning and end of creation are discussed within the framework of 
a somewhat rigid orthodoxy. ‘The popular mind always grasps change 
and happening, and feels uneasy about the unchanging and eternal.’ 
But time and change cannot be regarded as ultimate. ‘ Past, present, 
and future are terms of my consciousness and would be meaningless 
in a mindless world.’ What of memory, observation, and even pre- 
science? ‘A God who is everywhere present must be also present at 
every when.’ Existence cannot be a purposeless flux. ‘Precisely 
because Bergson has only one sense for the word “is”, and that is 
“becomes”, he is obliged to banish purpose from his universe.’ We 
experience both flux and permanence, and we detect purpose. The 
analogy of music helps us dimly to conceive their relation. 

What then of God? Lecture VI, in which the nature of God and 
His relation to the world of Time is discussed, is in parts somewhat 
scholastic, but the author’s conviction is clear. ‘Being and becoming 
are really distinct, and the same value which exists perfectly in the 
eternal is imperfectly imitated in the world of becoming.’ ‘God is not 
just a good Person, but goodness itself, the Perfection from which all 
goods proceed.’ Yet values would have no meaning unless accompanied 
by consciousness, and we may say with Webb that God’s nature includes 
personality. 

Chapter VII on Creation and Predestination is one of the least 
satisfying. What is newness? the author asks. Does divine fore- | 
knowledge imply rigid predestination? Or may we distinguish the 
necessary in history from the contingent? Or again, Are the gates of 
the future fully open? Mr Brabant seems disposed to favour the 
middle view, but ‘in any case, it is by insisting on the absolute per- 
fection and self-sufficiency of God that freedom and contingency are 
retained for creation’. This isa hard saying. Mr Brabant has indeed 
learned from Greece ‘to separate the temporal from the eternal’. 
Chapter VIII is concerned with the end of the world-order, and after 
a discussion of problems involved in the belief in eternal life the author 
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passes to an eloquent conclusion. ‘ Mysticism in its fully human sense 
(in the experience of the poet, the saint, and the lover) is the sudden 
sense that beyond the changing appearances of Time there lies a life 
which does not change and which is our home.’ The second appendix 
on the doctrine of the Incarnation might perhaps have found a place in 
the Lectures. 

The Lectures display great learning and a deeply philosophical mind. 
Their unquestionable difficulty is perhaps due to a certain failure to 
make clear the successive steps in the argument. It would have helped 
had the conclusions been summed up at the end. The book is beauti- 
fully printed. P. GARDNER-SMITH. 


The Crisis of Christian Rationalism. ‘Three Lectures, by K. E. Kirk. 
Pp. 119. (Longmans, 1936.) 

Tue challenging title to this book at once raises three questions. 
(i) How are we to interpret ‘Christian Rationalism’? Is it a form of 
Rationalism which can be particularized as Christian, in the way that, 
e.g., Christian ethics might be held to be a particular form of ethics? 
Or does it stand for an intrusion into Christianity, ie. for something 
that is properly not Christian at all (in the way that the late Paul E. 
More might have spoken of ‘Christian Mysticism’ or Pius X of 
‘Christian Modernism’)? (ii) How far is Christian Rationalism, what- 
ever it is, really in a state of crisis? And (iii) Granted that the crisis 
exists—as Dr Kirk would seem to hold from his ‘ definitely descriptive’ 
use of ‘the’—what is to be our attitude to it? Is the crisis to be 
welcomed or deplored? 

Dr Kirk says considerably more about the first and third of these 
problems than the second. By ‘Christian Rationalism’ he has especi- 
ally in view those immanental tendencies which, as Dr Webb clearly 
brought out in his Olaus Petri Lectures, gained an ever increasing place 
in English Christianity in the sixty years preceding 1914, largely under 
Hegelian influences, and of which Dr Kirk, to judge from his references, 
finds a very representative living exponent in the Archbishop of York. 
Characteristic of this type of philosophy is its view of the relation of 
reason and revelation. It holds, so we read on p. 10 with the emphasis 
of italics, that ‘ Reason and revelation are not two separate processes—the 
first an activity of man, the second an activity of God; they are the same 
process, viewed now from one terminus, now from the other.” Another 
mark of it is the stress it puts upon the evolutionary view of the Universe. 

Dr Kirk is firmly convinced that these ‘rationalistic’ tendencies 
are ultimately irreconcileable with the Christian faith. Rationalism 
implies systematization and Dr Kirk believes that-no form of Christian 
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philosophy can possess systematic completeness—a system satisfies 
second-rate minds alone’ (p. 2). (In this way he escapes the circularity 
in which many have involved themselves when attempting to cast out 
rational argument by means of reason.) Hence ‘Modern rationalism, in 
the sense in which we are using the word, must be adjudged parasitic upon 
Christianity’ (p. 22). The crisis in which this type of philosophy is 
held to find itself is due, we gather, rather to its intrinsic unsatisfactori- 
ness than to any external circumstances (e.g. ‘ post-War ’-dom). 

Since Dr. Kirk has expressed his distrust of systems, it is natural that 
he should not attempt to construct one. If at one place the claims of 
reason are pushed further than at another, this is only what might have 
been anticipated in a theologian conscious of the ‘tension’ in Christian 
theology. It is, however, somewhat remarkable to find on p. 36 the 
assertion that ‘the Christian doctrine of revelation appears to be a 
wholly reasonable one’; for though the antithesis is less striking when 
the later passage is read in its context, we have here a doctrine which 
approximates closely to that repudiated in the italicized passage on p. 10, 
quoted above. We cannot but feel that, if Dr Kirk were able to con- 
vince himself that it was right to think through the doctrine contained 
in the later passage, he would arrive at a different and possibly a truer 
view of the place of human reason in the Divine plan. 

It would, no doubt, be the height of injustice to criticize a course of 
three lectures delivered in a college chapel because there were some 
subjects that they did not discuss ; but the present reviewer would have 
welcomed some fuller guidance on the point just raised. After all, if 
Christian theology is right in holding that man is made in the image of 
the Divine Logos, and reason is to be accounted among the highest of 
his natural endowments, it is difficult to see how any proper exercise 
of it can be other than good. Much ‘secular’ thought has recently 
tended to depreciate the claims of reason, so that we are confronted on 
all sides with ‘crises’ in the theoretical foundations of the sciences— 
e.g. in mathematics (Principia Mathematica, Hilbert, Brouwer), physics 
(Quantum Theory), history (Dilthey problematic), and so on. How far 
these ‘crises’ are the outcome of the detachment of these respective 
sciences from their traditional Christian moorings, we cannot here 
enquire. But surely in the face of this situation what is needed is a 
wider, and not a more restricted, exercise of reason on the part of 
those who believe that the Divine Logos ‘illuminates every man coming 
into the world’. If, however, Dr Kirk means by rationalism only that 
imperfect or partial use of reason which sometimes marks those who 
extol its claims most loudly (the scientia, perhaps, as opposed to the 


sapientia of the Scholastics), then he has made a plea which is very 
timely. 
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It must be added that there are several other subjects treated in the 
book, all of them with the freshness and originality we have come to 
associate with the writings of the Regius Professor of Moral and Pastoral 
Theology. Perhaps there may be more to be said on behalf of the teleo- 
logical argument than is implied on pp. 23-25 and 39. On p. 30, the 
date of the discovery of the Didache is wrongly put at 1887. 

F. L. Cross. 


Creative Morality, by L. A. Rein, D.Litt. Pp. 270. (George Allen 
and Unwin, London, 1937.) 


Unper the title of Creative Morality Professor Reid has written an 
interesting and stimulating book on ethics. He rejects uncompromis- 
ingly the view of those ‘logical analysts’ who see in moral judgements 
mere ‘emotive’ language, expressing nothing of significance for the 
philosopher, and makes no concealment of his conviction that the 
identification of philosophy with ‘analysis’ leads to its ‘impoverish- 
ment, decadence, and destruction’. Dismissing (and, in my judgement, 
rightly dismissing) this line of thought as unprofitable, the author turns 
to the consideration of those discussions of the exact relation between 
‘the right’ and ‘the good’ which have formed the staple of so many 
recent contributions made by Oxford scholars to the literature of moral 
philosophy. Here I believe Professor Reid to be in the right in dis- 
senting from Dr Ross’s view that, ‘if anything is certain about morals’, 
it is certain that ‘ motive never forms any part of the content of duty’. 
For I can surely ask myself, when about to do something: ‘Am I 
going to do this from a right motive ?’ ; and, as a result of the answer 
which I give to myself after self-examination, do it, or forbear to do it : 
sometimes, indeed, after hesitating because aware of a bad motive 
impelling me to the action, deciding in the end to do it after all from 
a motive other than that which had thus impelled me, and from which . 
I have made up my mind that it would be wrong for me to act. 

I sympathize with Professor Reid in his dissatisfaction, not only with 
this particular doctrine, but with the whole tendency not merely to dis- 
tinguish, but to dissociate ‘the right’ from ‘the good’ which charac- 
terizes the ethical theories both of Dr Ross and of Professor Prichard. 
But I doubt if he does full justice to the reasons which have induced 
these thinkers to adopt a position which they are aware must seem para- 
doxical tomany. ‘If we try’, he says, ‘to work from the Ought to the 
Good we shall never, unless the notion of Good is assumed from the start, 
reach the idea of Good at all’ (p. 164). But it is no less true that, if we 
try to begin from the Good and try to discover what men ought to do 
by deducing it from what, looked at from without, we should say he is 
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peculiarly fitted to do, we shall not arrive at the ‘content of duty’ 
unless the direct perception of ‘the Ought ’—of obligation—is assumed 
throughout ; and herein lies the improvement in the method of ethical 
enquiry made by Kant upon that which had commended itself both to 
Plato and to Aristotle. 

Readers of this JouRNAL will be especially interested in the latter 
part of Professor Reid’s book, in which he examines the relation of 
religion to morality. With his conclusions, the coincidence of which 
with those of Professor de Burgh’s recent Hertz lecture he himself 
notes, I find myself, as with Professor de Burgh’s, in close agreement. 
He is quite clear that ‘it is possible to be moral . . . without being at 
all religious’ (p. 186),—for ‘there is, as St Thomas... recognized... . 
a morality of the “natural light” of reason’ (p. 2o1)—but that ‘if 
religious beliefs, or at least some sorts of religious belief, ave present 
in a moral agent’s mind, they are bound to affect his outlook and so .. . 
his conduct’ (p. 186). Religion involves ‘a faith that the order of 
existence is the order of good’ (p. 196). We have excellent remarks 
on Christian humility (p. 208), on faith and doubt (p. 218), on the 
penitent attitude (p. 220), on the union of autonomy and religion in 
religious morality (p. 232), on religion and tragedy (p. 236), on ‘eating 
and drinking to the glory of God’ (p. 265); with this last passage we 
may compare von Hiigel’s constant insistence on the necessity to a 
healthy religion of the recognition of the legitimacy of non-religious 
activities. Like von Hiigel again, Professor Reid insists on the 
‘creatureliness’ of all human action, even when it may be called 
‘creative’ (p. 109) and even when the human spirit is most closely 
united to God ; and (p. 223), while affirming that our love of God is 
God’s love of us at work in us, he will not accept Spinoza’s identifica- 
tion of this love with God’s love of Himself. 

On p. 45, at the bottom of the first paragraph, a ‘ not’ has apparently 
dropped out before the words ‘ violate utilitarian principles’: and on 
p. 114 for ‘roughtly’ we must read ‘roughly’ and (in the last line) 
‘condition’ for ‘ conditions’. On p. 180 the remark of Mr Joseph that 
‘ the only definition of’ a poem’s ‘ goodness is really the poem itself’ is 
surely wrongly interpreted when Professor Reid understands him to 
mean that the goodness és the poem. What is intended is that only 
by repeating the whole poem could one ‘define’ its goodness : for this 
is so special to itself, so intimately bound up with its unique indi- 
viduality, that no other form of words could adequately express it. 


Baron Friedrich von Hiigel, by Maurice NEDONCELLE, translated by 
MARJORIE VERNON. Pp. ix+213. (Longmans, 1937.) 
Tuis is an English version of the Abbé Nédoncelle’s Za jpensée 
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religieuse de Friedrich von Higel, which was published in Paris in 1935, 
with a different portrait of the Baron as its frontispiece, a dedication to 
the Baron’s niece, Mrs. Plunket Greene, a new preface, and some slight 
changes and additions, of which the most interesting are the foot-notes 
indicating points on which the Baron’s views differed from the sententia 
communis of Roman Catholic theologians. The book is admirably 
translated ; I do not think that a reader unaware that it was originally 
written in another language would suspect it of being a translation at 
all; since, owing to the exceptional—indeed, very remarkable—famili- 
arity of the author not only with the contemporary English literature 
relevant to his subject but with the habits of thought prevalent among 
us, there is nothing in the matter to betray the secret which the 
excellence of the rendering would conceal. 

I should have no hesitation in recommending any one in search of 
a general account of Friedrich von Hiigel to read M. Nédoncelle’s 
work. It is thoroughly well informed and at once appreciative and 
judicious in its estimate of the Baron’s religious thought and teaching. 

The writer (as he tells us in his foreword) writes as a Catholic priest 
who, while deeply admiring von Hiigel’s great philosophic and spiritual 
insight, cannot in his attitude towards his theological views be entirely 
uncritical. But he neither extenuates nor exaggerates von Hiigel’s 
occasional variations from ordinary Roman Catholic teaching and fully 
recognizes his profound and passionate loyalty both to his own intel- 
lectual conscience and to the institution which he believed with all his 
heart to be the main and principal vehicle of that divine life which, 
since its primary manifestation in the person of Jesus Christ, has been 
continuously at work in the world which he came to save. M. Nédon- 
celle’s handling of the delicate and much debated question of the 
Baron’s relation to the ‘ modernists’, of whom the late Paul Sabatier 
described him as ‘the lay bishop’, is especially admirable ; and I have 
no doubt of the substantial correctness of his conclusions respecting it. 
His criticism of the strictures passed on von Hiigel by Prof. Jean 
Rivitre, which he reports on pp. 31 ff, is certainly just ; the insinuation 
made by M. Loisy in his A/émoires, that the Baron towards the end of 
his life made a secret act of submission, he rightly ignores. That 
von Hiigel most earnestly hoped that no such act, requiring the sur- 
render of his personal conviction of the truth of the critical views of 
Holy Scripture which he was well known to hold, would be demanded 
of him by the ecclesiastical authorities is unquestionably true ; but it is 
also true that he was prepared to face the consequences of refusing 
such a demand. That the demand was ever made I see no reason to 
believe; but, whether it was or no, I feel sure that he did not con- 
descend to a compromise of the kind suggested by M. Loisy; on the 
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other hand, about his recognition of the Church’s right to require of 
her children obedience to her rules in respect of the expression of 
views on religious matters there was never any serious question. 

I should be making this review unduly long if I were to attempt to 
give a summary of M. Nédoncelle’s book, underlining the many 
passages which seem to me to bring out with success important features 
of von Hiigel’s character and thought; so I will content myself with 
making a few observations which may be of use to its readers as sup- 
plementing the information which they will find in its pages. 

On p. 29 M. Nédoncelle corrects the (not unimportant) error in the 
memoir prefixed by the late Mr Bernard Holland to the Baron’s Se/ect 
Letters by which the proposal to invite M. Loisy to lecture in Oxford at 
a ‘summer school of theology’ financed by the Hibbert Trustees is dated 
in 1913 instead of 1909. He goes on to mention a difference between 
Mr Holland and M. Loisy as to von Hiigel’s motive in desiring not to 
be publicly associated with this invitation (not, however, as he says, ‘to 
serve on the committee formed to invite Loisy’, for there was no such 
committee; the only committee concerned was that which was organiz- 
ing the Summer School and there was no question of asking von Hiigel 
to be a member of this). As I was the channel through which the 
committee communicated with the Baron on this occasion, I can 
definitely affirm that Mr Holland (who had the correspondence before 
him while preparing his selection of the Baron’s Letters) was not mis- 
taken in making the statement to which M. Nédoncelle refers. 

On p. 64 M. Nédoncelle mentions von Hiigel’s adoption of ‘ Cardinal 
de Lugo’s fine doctrine, which says that unbelievers who achieve their 
salvation, do so as a rule simply by the action of the grace of God, 
which enables them to concentrate upon and to practise those elements 
in the worship and teaching of their respective sect and communion (sic: 
read ‘“‘sects and communions”) which are true and originally revealed 
by God’. Some further comment on this matter may be allowed, as 
there can be no doubt that the Baron’s attitude towards ‘sects and 
communions’ outside the Roman Catholic Church was exceptional 
among Roman Catholics and, at the same time, had not a little to 
do with the great influence which he exercised over many persons who 
were in no way disposed to consider leaving their own spiritual homes 
for his. I am myself inclined (as M. Nédoncelle says in a foot-note) to 
think that von Hiigel read into de Lugo more than a quite dispassionate 
reader will actually find there. It is one thing to hold (as the Cardinal 
certainly did) that, where there is ‘invincible ignorance’ of the full 
revelation of God, salvation can be attained by all who use aright what- 
ever measure of revealed truth may be contained, though it be no more 
than the minimum suggested in Heb. xi 6, in the teaching of their own 
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religion. It is another to allow, with von Hiigel, to the institutions— 
to the ministry or the rites—of a non-Catholic religion an organic 
function in the plan of divine revelation as the vehicle of such imperfect 
measure of revealed truth. M. Nédoncelle indeed points out that in 
discouraging Anglicans (for example) from submitting to the Roman 
Church until they were absolutely sure that they would be going against 
their conscience if they did not, von Hiigel was only following the 
example of Newman. But in his preparation of a boy for Anglican 
confirmation, and in his earnest care (illustrated by many of the Select 
Letters) for the devout observance by young Anglicans in whom he was 
interested of the religious duties prescribed by their Church, he 
was acting on a theory which he deliberately maintained and of which 
he was accustomed (though, as I think, on insufficient grounds) to claim 
De Lugo as the sponsor: a theory which enabled him to accord to 
religious fellowships other than the Catholic Church in communion with 
Rome a recognition which most Roman Catholics would feel bound to 
refuse to them. But it must always be borne in mind that he never 
wavered in his conviction that in the Roman Catholic Church alone 
did the principle, more or less imperfectly expressed in other societies 
of worshippers, find an adequate embodiment. This was conspicuously 
evident in his undissembled distress when it seemed possible that his 
‘friend of friends’, George Tyrrell, might take refuge from his Roman 
censors in the Church which he had abandoned in early youth. 
‘I believe’, wrote Tyrrell (‘of course’, as Mr Bernard Holland puts it, 
‘with humorous exaggeration’), ‘you would sooner see me an Atheist 
than an Anglican.’ Yet he certainly regarded the churchmanship of a 
‘High Church’ Anglican as approximating more closely than any other 
non-Roman churchmanship with which he was in contact to the true 
Catholic type. 

To the remarks on p. 192 on von Hiigel’s influence outside of Great 
Britain might be added a reference to the appreciation of his writings 
in Scandinavian countries. The late Archbishop Séderblom of Upsala 
was a great admirer of the Baron and I was much struck, when travelling 
in Sweden and Denmark some five years since, by the keen interest 
displayed in all that I could tell about him. _ It is also worthy of mention 
that, as I learned not long ago, the study of his works has aroused 
among American Unitarians a marked interest in institutional religion 
and the traditions of worship in the Christian Church, 

The remark on p. 38 that ‘the outbreak of the Great War nearly 
brought about’ von Hiigel’s ‘expulsion from England’ though ‘nothing 
came of it’, is somewhat misleading. I do not think it at all probable 
that he would in any case have been expelled, but in August 1914 he 
was in law an ‘enemy alien’ and would have been exposed to the 
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restrictions imposed on those in this position, had he not at once taken 
steps to naturalize himself—which he did very readily, his sympathies 
in the struggle being altogether with the Allies. 

M. Nédoncelle’s book is enriched by an excellent bibliography, in 
respect of which he acknowledges his indebtedness to Mr Dakin, an 
American scholar who has contributed to the interpretation of von Hiigel’s 
thought a valuable study of Von Higel and the Supernatural. It is 
perhaps worth pointing out, in reference to one item in the list of the 
Baron’s own writings, that Some Noles on the Petrine Claims, written 
in 1893 and published in 1930, after its author’s death, would, I think, 
hardly have been endorsed by him at the end of his life as they stood. 
It was not that his theological position with regard to the papacy had 
changed : he was convinced that Peter’s headship of the Church belonged 
to its original and permanent constitution; but his treatment of the 
Scriptural evidence would have been different, in view of his later 
critical studies. 

It is to be regretted that there is no index. 

Crement C. J. Wess. 


An Interpretation of Christian Ethics, by REINHOLD Niesuur. Pp. 255. 


(Student Christian Movement Press, London, 1936.) 


In Professor Tillich’s book Zhe Interpretation of History there are 
two sentences which might stand as the text for Dr Niebuhr’s work. 
Tillich writes: ‘To develop Christology means to describe the concrete 
point at which something absolute appears in history and provides it 
with meaning and purpose’, and ‘ Freedom is the leap in which history 
transgresses the realm of pure being and creates meaning’. In these 
lectures Niebuhr starts from the incapacity of the Christian churches to 
offer the world the guidance it so sorely needs. Religious morality 
requires the concept of depth, and the maintenance of tension between 
the historical and the transcendent. Without this there is either the 
humanism of evolutionary optimism, and indifference to the ‘ demonic’, 
or a dualism of time and eternity. Christianity has suffered distortion 
towards sacramental complacency on the one hand or mystic other- 
worldliness on the other; and only a recognition of its essentially 
prophetic and ‘ mythical’ character will enable it ‘to affirm the signi- 
ficance of temporal and mundane existence without capitulating unduly 
to the relativities of the temporal process’. 

Prophetic religion finds its perfect fruit in the ideal of love in the 
ethic of Jesus which condemns every form of self-assertion in a ‘ com- 
pletely unprudential rigorism’. Niebuhr’s analysis of the ethic of Jesus 
thus leads to the contention that the eschatological element in that ethic 
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is to be found in the fact that it is an ethic which is impossible for the 
‘natural’ man, and that just here is the distinctive characteristic of the 
Christian conception of sin. ‘ Modern naturalism is really a form of 
expansive pantheism, while the more rigorous types of rationalistic 
religion are contractive and result in an acosmic pantheism’ ; and only 
the paradoxes of the myth of the Fall are capable of sustaining the full 
content of prophetic religion, which attributes moral evil not to mere 
finiteness but to an evil will, yet this in no narrowly individual sense. 
For ‘sin lies at the juncture of spirit and nature’, and ‘no limit can be 
set where the self ends and either nature or the divine begins’. So 
every attempt to make the self the centre of existence is the supreme 
pretence and the primary rebellion, for it is turning the capacity for self- 
transcendence, which is the basis of the possibility of good, into the 
actual source of evil; and this recognition of the dialectical relationship 
between good and evil leads to the conclusion that the prophetic 
‘ mythical’ conception of history has no room for the optimistic evolu- 
tionary conception of progress as steady victory of good over evil. 

Dr Niebuhr then illustrates the relevance of the impossible demands 
of prophetic Christianity’s ideal of love to all human moral experience, 
and shews how the revelation of Christ is ‘a revelation of the para- 
doxical relation of the eternal to history’ so that a despair which 
engenders repentance is the only basis of hope. For the recognition of 
evil to be overcome is the pledge of man’s rapport with the transcendent, 
but the attempt to overcome evil without acknowledging its impossibility 
for the finite is the surest way of complicating and increasing that evil. 

Christianity, Dr Niebuhr urges, has failed in politics in this way— 
either by asserting a dualism which denied time in favour of eternity, or 
by making what was relative ultimate. The result is a strange union of 
pessimism and optimism which has no relation to prophetic morality, 
and which has led in history to a variety of false gods ; to the sanctifica- 
tion of injustice in many forms; to a spurious confidence that, once 
theology was eliminated, universal love could be attained by a process 
of passing resolutions affirming ethical platitudes; or to the basing of 
alleged Christian judgements on unconscious class prejudice. All such 
dangerous consequences flow from a failure to ‘ understand the conflict 
between the ideal of love and the necessities of natural life’, where ‘the 
freedom of the spirit must come to terms with the contingencies of 
nature’. 

Here is the importance of the Christian conception of love towards 
God. For he who is to be loved is ‘ both the ground of existence and 
the essence’ transcending it: so that that uncoerced self-giving which 
is love is made to one who at once is within and transcends the 
temporal, thus overcoming the fundamental cleavage between existence 
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and essence which is the consequence of the tension necessary for 
morality. And the crowning instance of this bridging is forgiving love, 
possible only between those who have a ‘sense of an ultimate unity in, 
and common dependence upon, the realm of transcendence’. 

I find it difficult to do justice to the closely packed thought contained 
in these stimulating lectures. Not the least of their merits is the way 
in which they challenge the reader to rethink, in the light of the awful 
moral demand of the Christian revelation, what he has for long thought 
of as settled and clear cut. One wish remains—that Dr Niebuhr would 
attempt to define more clearly than he has done (e.g. implicitly in 
Lecture V) what it is = he so often describes as ‘ orthodox 
Christianity ’, 


Value and Ethical Objectivity. A Study in Ethical Objectivity and the 
Objectivity of Value, by Gorvon S. Jury. Pp. 258. (Allen and 
Unwin, London, 1937.) 


THE title of this book gives an adequate indication of its purpose and 
scope. Professor Jury approaches the problem of objectivity in ethics 
by showing its relation to general value theory. He argues that ‘through 
the consciousness of obligation under which all values may place a 
moral agent, the problem of the objectivity of value in general becomes 
immediately related to that of ethical objectivity’. His discussion of 
the relation of ethics to axiology is acute. It is prefaced by a chapter 
dealing with valuation in general, contending that an examination of 
value-consciousness demands an enquiry which passes beyond psycho- 
logical and epistemological considerations. A necessary prolegomenon 
to this enquiry concerns the relation between values classified as moral 
values, and other values in the whole field. Theories about this relation 
are described as Inclusive, Restrictive, and Exclusive. According to 
the Inclusive theory ethical enquiry is not to be differentiated from 
axiology. Theories of the Restrictive type recognize a unique kind of 
value to be called moral value, but holds that other values ‘ primarily 
non-moral are morally relevant because they condition moral value’. 
Of theories of the Exclusive type the Kantian doctrine of the exclusive 
value of the good will is the classical type. By way of completing his 
description of the problem Professor Jury shows the inadequacy of 
attempts to. find psychological or sociological supports for ethical 
objectivity, and concludes his introductory section with a general 
discussion of the meaning of objectivity in ethics. 

The rest of the essay is an enlargement in two sections of the issues 
already raised. Having asserted that ‘the first main aspect of the 
problem of ethical objectivity lies in the intensional import of ethical 
terms and propositions’, and having exposed ‘the fallacy involved in 
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defining the ethical in psychological terms’, he passes on to a discussion 
of the meaning of ethical terms, which, I think, constitutes the heart of 
his argument. By examining the ‘ general spheres of reference to which 
terms may have reference’ he concludes that to explain the unique 
import of ethical predication we must refer to an ideal or a priori order — 
which is ‘not an order of meanings superimposed upon lower orders, 
but an order of meanings actualized in other orders of reality’. 

The final section of the essay discusses the existential reference of 
this a priori order. If ethical principles are to have validity the a priori 
character must apply not only to formal principle, but also to value 
content, for ‘if it really matters which of alternative possibilities is realized 
it must matter because there is, a priori, a difference in value levels of 
those results which are alternatively possible’. And the essay concludes 
with an attempt to show the way in which reality validates its ethical 
meaning. The final clue to the understanding of the indefinable concept 
of value and its related ‘ ought’ is in the person as the locus of obligation. 
‘Man cannot verify value merely as a spectator: he must participate 
creatively in the very process in which verification is to take place’. 

I hope I have done justice to Professor Jury’s essay (to which 
Professor Urban contributes a foreword). Parts of the book are very 
difficult to understand, but much of it is stimulating ; and unless I am 
much mistaken there is material here which the student of ethics cannot 
afford to ignore. H. C. L. Heywoop. 


Living Religions and Modern Thought, by ALBAN G. W1DGERY, Professor 
of Philosophy, Duke University, and formerly Stanton Lecturer in 
the Philosophy of Religion in the University of Cambridge. 
Pp. 306. (Williams & Norgate Ltd., London, 1936.) 


Tuis book represents the Tallman Lectures delivered at Bowdoin 
College, U.S.A. 

The general scheme is first to indicate the crisis through which 
religion is passing in the present age, and then in a series of eight 
chapters to give as fair and impartial an account as is possible of each 
of the existing world-systems of religion. A final chapter sums up. 
This method rules out any notice of Manichaeism or of the ancient 
ethnic faiths, as being defunct, but might well have included (1) the 
technique of the post-Leninists, which has at least as much claim as 
Hinayana Buddhism to be called a religion, and (2) the state-worship 
of the Fascists, which resembles Islam in its demand for ‘surrender of 
the face’, and also (in Italy) in its introduction of a new calendar. 
Professor Widgery has engaged himself upon a difficult task, since it is 
no light matter to think yourself successively into the position of so 
many different types of believers. On the whole, he does it with credit 
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and competency, though with less abandon than Count Keyserling. It 
is possible that absence from Europe (and especially from England) has 
rendered him a little less au fait than he used to be with the situation 
as we see it here, and that he writes somewhat from within the American 
frame of reference. The result is that he does not sufficiently stress 
the self-consciousness of the Christian movement that it possesses an 
absoluteness in its creed which is different in quality from that inherent 
in other creeds which are candidates for the title of world-faith, and 
which is actually influencing and intensifying those rival claims. (There 
is a real sense in which ‘Das Evangelium’ stands over against ‘ Die 
Religionen’, even when it is described with scientific detachment.) 
The discussion of the dying utterance of Gautama on page 66 omits 
any reference to the recent critical study of the word aftadipa (‘ Men- 
who-have-the-Self-as-lamp’, as it has been translated) and is therefore 
not quite abreast of the times. On the other hand, the author’s 
familiarity with India is evident from his true and welcome judgement 
on page 34 that the real and living religion of that great country to-day 
is the theistic b4aké# sprung from the teaching of the (eighth century A.D.) 
Alvars, and from Ramanuja and his disciple Ramanand, a fact which is 
too little realized in Europe, where it is still often supposed that an 
Indian must be either a monistic pantheist, a degraded polytheist, or 
a déraciné atheist. Much more labour and research need yet to be 
expended upon elucidating the relations between Christianity (early and 
later) and this theism, and also between Christianity and the Mahayana. 

It is probably impossible to pass from a purely descriptive account of 
religions to a general valuation of their position and mutual relations at 
the present day, without to some extent revealing one’s own individual 
preferences. Prof. Widgery, however, contrives to preserve to the end 
a more or less judicial and detached attitude. He refers to the ‘ Fellow- 
ship of Faiths’ movement (which has, we believe, some not very wise 
supporters in the United States), but he does not necessarily endorse its 
policy. The time, he thinks, for a synthesis has not yet come: ‘The 
religious wealth of mankind will most probably be increased by scholarly 
adherents of particular religions remaining faithful to their religions and — 
striving to realize the elements of value in them.’ ‘That is certainly 
true, so long as these adherents are honest, and neither misrepresent 
their faith as containing elements which really belong elsewhere, nor 
accommodate them to strangers by lopping off or minimizing their 
distinctive features. 

We wonder whether a further descriptive chapter might not have been 
added to this book, showing the actual syntheses which have already 
been proposed by the enlightened exponents of Christianity, Hinduism, 
Buddhism, and Islam respectively. The results would, we venture to 
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think, have been rather surprising to all parties, and not least to those 
who think of the Christian claim to absoluteness as naive, exclusive, and 
unscientific. But perhaps such a chapter would have been out of place 
in this course of lectures. A. C. Bouquet. 


God and Man: Four Essays on the Nature of Personality, by Emit 
BRUNNER, translated, with an Introduction, by Davip Cairns. 
Pp. 180. (Student Christian Movement Press, London, 1936.) 


Mr Catrns has done a real service to English theology by this 
translation of Brunner’s brief but important book. The work has been 
most completely and carefully done, and is a valuable addition to the 
library of those who desire a first-hand acquaintance with the theologians 
of the Barthian group, but who do not read German fluently enough to 
master the difficult idiom in which some of their works are cast. Such 
readers will find Mr Cairns’s Introduction an illuminating guide both to 
the essays which follow and to their significance in making clear the 
wide and fundamental difference which separates Brunner from Barth. 
In effect Brunner asserts and Barth denies that man’s fallen nature 
retains any trace of the divine image. It is true, Brunner allows, that 
the material image, which is original righteousness, is wholly destroyed 
by sin, but there remains a formal sense in which the divine image 
remains as that which separates man from the beast, his capacity, in 
fact, for the Word. Thus Brunner argues, in opposition to Barth, that 
there is not only a special but a general revelation of God in history, 
nature, and conscience, so that there is already a point of contact in 
man for the Gospel, and the new life is not merely an annihilation of 
the old. 

Mr Cairns adds some illuminating comments upon Barth’s reply to 
this attack by Brunner. He writes as himself a disciple of Brunner 
and argues that there is a radical confusion in Barth’s reply, since 
Barth claims at once to be indifferent to natural theology and to reject 
it with horror. The whole discussion is a very useful introduction to 
one of the most living, and most un-English, controversies of the day. 


God and the Modern Mind, by Hupert S. Box, B.D., Ph.D. 
Pp. xii+264. (S.P.C.K., London, 1937.) 

In this volume Dr Box returns to his task of recalling us from the 
vagaries of modern philosophy and psychology to the methods and to 
the temper of St Thomas Aquinas and of his master, Aristotle. In 
effect his argument is a vindication, upon strictly scholastic lines, of the 
proof of God’s existence from the principle of causation. Where he is 
developing his own thought his style is incisive and clear, to the point 
of severity. It is easy to pick out the decisive arguments, whether by 
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way of agreement or of disagreement, and it is certainly a relief to turn 
from the broad and vague discursiveness of many modern writers to a 
thinker who uses terms precisely and who, even when he is talking 
about feeling or experience, continues firmly to think. This, in effect, 
is the comment which Professor A. E. Taylor makes upon the book in 
a brief foreword. He obviously does not agree with Dr Box upon all 
points. He says that he would prefer a less whole-hearted Aristotelianism, 
and would himself ‘ go a little farther back to what I think the true source 
of the philosophia perennis in Aristotle’s master, Plato’. But he welcomes, 
as many of us will welcome, the desire to recover, amid the modern 
quest for epigram and picturesqueness and originality, ‘the spacious 
serenity of a mind that can see life steadily and see it whole’, and of 
that serenity there is no greater example than St Thomas. 

Dr Box admits freely enough that what we need to-day is not simply 
Thomism as St Thomas conceived it, but rather Thomism brought up 
to date. He ranges himself decisively with the modern Neo-Scholastic 
movement. But though the motto of the Revue Néo-Scholastique is 
Nova et Vetera, and the writers of that school, ‘while retaining the 
principles of the schoolmen, do not neglect the weapons of the twentieth 
century’, the accommodation to modernity does not in fact mean much. 
Dr Box asserts that ‘Scholasticism transcends the limitations of space 
and time’. He identifies Thomism with philosophia perennis. There 
is nothing essential in his argument that is not substantially taken directly, 
and largely in verbal quotation, from Aristotle or from St Thomas. The 
final assertion, upon which depends the whole of his vindication of the 
theistic proofs, so far as such proofs are intelligible to us at all, is simply 
the reiteration of the Aristotelian principle of analogous predication. It 
is the main value of the book that it recalls us firmly to this principle, 
and if it does so in the words of St Thomas it is none the worse for that : 
‘Those things which are said of God and other things are predicated 
neither univocally nor equivocally, but analogically, that is according to 
an order or relation to some one thing’. 

But in doing us this service Dr Box travels by a long and highly 
documentary route. He must be one of the most efficient scrap-book 
makers living. His purpose, throughout almost the whole of his book, 
is to illustrate by full and exceedingly well-chosen quotations, the general 
and particular trends of the modern conception of God. That he 
dislikes this conception does not impair his fairness, or his power of 
explaining his quotations by brief interpolations of his own. Nor is it 
his fault that Professor Whitehead’s account of God does not become 
clear in a summary of three pages. For the most part his selections are 
clear, and his arrangement of them into types is very illuminating. He 
certainly makes his point that a return to the essential scholastic method 
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gives us something at once more impressive and more simple, at the 
fundamental level, than these very varied a fosteriori approaches to the 
mystery of Being. 

Yet I am afraid that many of us will not be able to go with him very 
far, even though we too are seeking the truth of God, and are really, 
despite his obvious opinion of us, trying to accept that truth from God 
and not merely to express our own new-fangled opinions. Modern 
psychology, and therewith the appeal to ‘religious experience’, does 
indeed say many contradictory things, and Dr Box is quite within his 
rights in pointing them out. But even so we cannot reduce religious 
experience simply to an obscure and unanalysed form of knowledge. I 
do not think that Dr Box is right in his assertion that what the School- 
men meant by ‘ confused knowledge’ is at all the same thing as what I 
mean by religious experience, nor do his quotations from St Thomas 
bear him out. I cannot accept such an assertion as ‘ It is coming to be 
recognized that an affective state presupposes cognition, and that it is 
the intellect that is of primary importance in the quest for God’, or, ‘we 
experience certain emotions because we believe that certain correlative 
judgements are true’. The relation between affect and cognition cannot 
be dismissed so curtly. 

This criticism really underlies others that suggest themselves as the 
final argument is developed. The insistence upon the existential element 
in all judgements implied in the use of ‘is’ as a copula is an over- 
simplification of the problem. For it remains obscure, in philosophy of 
this type, why there should be a stress upon being in some judgements 
and not in others. This is not covered by the distinction between 
knowledge of reality and knowledge of the concept of reality. The 
assertion of St Thomas that what we know immediately is the real is the 
strength of his metaphysic, but it does not cover the wider and more 
complete ‘ prehension’ of reality which is the fundamental principle of 
the modern psychological approach, and which, as I believe, leads equally 
to a theistic conclusion, but in a much less abstract form. 

So again when Dr Box says that the demonstration of God’s existence 
will ‘surpass all empirical demonstrations in point of exactness and 
certainty ’ but ‘though én itse// far more exact . . . it will-not be so easily 
understood 4y us’, the logic of his position suggests the further conclusion 
that, since God's existence is the sole non-contingent existence, its 
demonstration will be perfectly exact, perfectly simple, and wholly 
incapable of being understood by us. This is, I believe, the fate which 
does in fact overtake the cosmological argument as he conceives it. 
But it leaves open the humbler, yet none the less direct, access to God 
in faith, fides formata per caritatem, which is much more truly the climax 
of Aquinas’s system than his philosophy of being. 
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The Background of Spiritual Healing, Psychological and Religious, by 
A. GraHaM Ikin. Pp. 224. (Allen and Unwin, London, 1937.) 


Tuis volume consists of a series of introductory lectures given at a 
conference at which the relation between psychotherapy and the Church’s 
Ministry of Healing was the subject of discussion. With the addition of 
two chapters drawn from another course of lectures they form a very 
fairly complete introduction to the main problems involved in what is by 
general consent a very difficult problem both practically and theoretically. 
Miss Ikin is herself a thoroughly competent psychologist, with a Freudian 
training, but with a much wider interest in psychology of the hormic type 
than is usual in those whose concern has been with ‘deep analysis’ or 
psycho-analysis proper. She has also a theological background, which 
enables her to address her audience, mainly of clergy interested in 
‘ spiritual healing’ and in the sacramental issues involved, with a real 
knowledge not only of psychology but of the relations between the 
psychological and the religious modes of interpretation. Thus, though 
the book does not claim to be one of any great originality in either field, 
it does serve to break the ground very effectively for the efforts which 
are being made, and with which Miss Ikin herself is very largely concerned, 
towards a fuller co-operation between psychiatrists and clergy. The 
lecture form has been retained, at the cost of some occasional loose 
writing and of some rather individual notes, but this does not seriously 
affect the usefulness of the book. The discussions of the relation 
between ‘ moral disease’ and sin and of that between deep analysis and 
confession are admirably sane and suggestive. L. W. GRENSTED. 


Religion in Transition, edited by VeRcitius Ferm. Pp. 266. (Allen 
and Unwin, London, 1937.) 


Tuis book contains autobiographical essays by the following six writers : 
S. Radhakrishnan, C. F. Andrews, G. A. Coe, A. Loisy, J. H. Leuba, 
and E. D. Starbuck. The editor in his preface says: ‘These men are 
here to tell in the briefest manner the story of their religious gropings 
in an age of transition ; and in so far as they do this they are very directly 
characterizing the age through which we are passing’. The former part 
of this sentence indicates accurately enough what each of the contributors 
has attempted to do; but the latter part, with its claim that they are 
representative of the age through which we are passing, is questionable. 
It would be truer to say that they represent religious tendencies, which 
were widely evident a generation ago, but from which there is noticeable 
now a strong reaction. 
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The religious transition, which is supposed to give the book its 
coherence, is the transition from acceptance of the sombre and traditional 
orthodoxy of a particular ecclesiastical institution to a liberal and 
optimistic attitude to religion in general. Dr Radhakrishnan’s point of de- 
parture was conventional Hinduism, Mr Andrews’s Irvingism, M. Loisy’s 
Roman Catholicism, and that of the remaining contributors traditional, 
Protestantism in one or other of its forms. Each writer tells how his 
allegiance to the tradition in which he was nurtured was tested and 
destroyed or at least radically altered. Dr Radhakrishnan and 
Mr Andrews have travelled less far than the others from the theistic 
beliefs which they inherited, but in every case the tendency has been 
towards what is best described as humanism. 

The three contributors from America, Professors Coe, Leuba, and 
Starbuck, have followed this tendency to its farthest conclusion, and 
their common interest in the experimental psychology of religion gives 
to their essays a close similarity. ‘The soul of the New Humanism was 
taking shape in us,’ says Professor Starbuck, as he records the disbanding 
of a university Christian association which was ‘too Bible-centred and 
evangelical’ and its replacement by an association ‘ open to any and all, 
of every faith and no faith, whose lives were committed to the search for 
ideals and the welfare of humanity’. 

In order to be adequately representative of the religious tendencies 
of the present generation, this volume would have to include essays by 
writers whose experience illustrated another transition, namely, a reaction 
from humanism not indeed back to the sfatus guo but to a theocentric * 
world-view and to the discovery that the orthodox traditions expressed 
values which the ‘New Humanism’ with all its merits failed to retain. 
Not only on the continent of Europe and in England are signs of this 
reaction conspicuous, but the writings of Mr Reinhold Niebuhr and 
others show that its influence has already extended to America. 

Miss M. D. Petre is responsible for the translation of M. Loisy’s 
essay into English, but it is not as well done as might have been expected. 
The English is often clumsy and inelegant ; it can safely be assumed 
that the prose style of the French MS possessed the opposite qualities. 
On p. 164 the dates of two lectures are incorrectly given: the first should 
be ‘December 1, 1924’ (not ‘December 9, 1934’) and the second 
‘December 5, 1925’ (not ‘1935’). Those who are accustomed to 
regard M. Loisy, especially during the latter part of his career, as pre- 
eminently a Biblical critic, may be surprised to find that he himself 
appears to attach more importance to his contributions to the philosophy 
of religion. His writings on this subject are indeed too little known. 

ALEc R. VIDLER. 
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Contemporary Indian Philosophy, by M. K. Gandhi, Rabindranath 
Tagore, Swimi Abhedananda, K. C. Bhattacharyya, G, C. Chatterji, 
A. K. Coomaraswamy, Bhagavan Das, S. Dasgupta, H. Haldar, 
M. Hiriyanna, S. Radhakrishnan, V. Subrahmanya Iyer, R. D. 
Ranade, A. R. Wadia. Edited by S. RADHAKRISHNAN and J. H. 
MuirHEAD. Pp. 376. (Allen and Unwin, London, 1936.) 

The Early Buddhist Theory of Man perfected, a Study of the Arahan, 
by I. B. Horner. Pp. 328. (Williams and Norgate, London, 
1936.) 

Botu of these books, apart from their intrinsic interest, have a 
significance for the question whether Western thought and religion have 
made any impression on India and the East. The first is a series of 
extremely well-written essays by fourteen Indians. They all present 
some aspect of Hinduism, and even Professor Wadia, who writes as 
a Zoroastrian, finds his metaphysical principles in Hindu concepts. 
Islam has declined to contribute. Each writer, it appears, has been 
asked to express his individual views on his religion, on how he is led 
to it, and what he considers its bearing on social life. Mahatma Gandhi 
gives a short and dignified statement of his personal position. Sir 
Rabindranath Tagore, in a brilliant essay on the religion of an artist, 
tells of some of the revolutionary changes in Hindu art and religion 
which he himself has done so much to inspire. The others deal with 
philosophy proper, and it may be said that most of them shew the 
dominating influence of Hindu conceptions. To some of the writers 
Hindu religion of some kind is fundamental, and Western doctrines, 
if regarded at all, are estimated in accordance with the extent to which 
they approach the Hindu ideal. Thus Swami Abhedananda finds that 
no philosopher, not even Plato, Spinoza, Kant, Hegel, or Schopen- 
hauer, has reached the height of philosophic thought found in Vedanta. 
Nor is Vedanta the mere thinking consideration of things. For him it 
is a life to be led with a view to reaching spiritual perfection, and as a 
philosophy it denies the apparent reality of the ego and also the plurality 
of individual souls, and finds the theory of reincarnation a logical 
necessity. A form of Vedanta, probably not so monistic, is also held 
by Bhagavan Das, though the physical sciences are grouped under the 
concepts of the Sankhya philosophy, and the social sciences are arranged 
according to the doctrine of caste. The goal is ‘to realize ever more 
fully the Infinite Glory of the Eternal Self’. In the same way for 
Mr Subrahmanya Iyer philosophy teaches man how to attain and live 
the life in which is realized the all as himself and himself as the all. 

The heights of Hindu religion, both in conception and achievement, 
are acknowledged by the West, but Hindu philosophy appears ‘ closed 
all round by four walls of unproved dogmas’. This is not mere 
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Western prejudice, for it is this very charge that Professor Dasgupta here 
brings against Hindu philosophy. His own essay on the philosophy of 
dependent emergence is a determined effort to discard all authority, 
and to reject extraneous assumptions of any kind that do not really 
explain experience. Yet, like the Vedantist, he finds that God is 
ultimate, though he is an emergent God, so that man is raised to God- 
head and God to man. How far is such pantheism due to his Hindu 
inheritance? There are other essays which, although using modern 
terms, shew that their basis is really Hindu. Professor Hiriyanna in 
discussing the problem of truth finds that the initial dualism of the self 
and the object has to be abandoned in the higher experience of 
intuition. Professor Ranade, the only one who examines the Greek 
philosophers, considers that India has to incorporate many new ideas of 
the West into her old scheme to make it workable in the modern 
world. Can we with such a proposal speak of a bridge between East 
and West? At least it can hardly be called a common standing-ground. 
Sir S. Radhakrishnan does not try to find one. His essay on the Spirit 
in Man is a plea for the spiritual renewal of religion, and he has an 
original way of indicating the relation between the Absolute and God, 
which no religion but Hinduism would be likely to accept. Christianity, 
as he appears to hold, is not consistent even with itself, for he says it 
represents a blend of the Hebrew and the Greek traditions, though it 
has not yet succeeded in reconciling them. Dr Coomaraswamy’s essay 
on the pertinence of philosophy stands alone and harmonizes everything. 

Nevertheless it may be said that the philosophies of India and the 
West are no longer separated by a barrier that makes each unintelligible 
to the other. Professor Haldar expounds realistic Idealism and claims 
that the basis of his thought is Hegelian. Professor Bhattacharyya 
writing on the concept of philosophy undertakes to state wherein he 
differs from the Kantian view, but he gives not a single direct reference 
to Kant, and does not seem to trouble whether there is any person 
alive who holds what he calls the Kantian view. Mr Chatterji, having 
passed away from both the absolutism of Bradley and the ‘barren 
formulae’ of Russell, finds the cardinal doctrine of his religion in a 
suspense of judgement on final issues. There seems here to be a divorce 
between the religious and the metaphysical points of view. Several of 
the authors have been educated at missionary colleges, but not one 
shews that any specific teaching has influenced his thought. For those 
who are inclined to ask why, this book sets them a problem to solve. It 
is far from representing the religious attitude of the ordinary Hindu, 
but it does draw attention to the class of Hindus who have had the 
greatest opportunity for coming into contact with the religious thought 
of the West. 
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Just as in these essays we see the contradiction between Christianity 
and the pantheism of Hinduism, so Miss Horner’s book shews another 
point of contrast with an originally Indian religion in the Buddhist 
doctrine of perfectibility, arahatship. It is rather disguised by the 
christianizing term ‘man perfected’, for what Miss Horner means is that 
every one can perfect himself by his own efforts. This ideal of perfection 
is the ‘ Arahan’, he who has won perfection here and now. Miss Horner 
believes that there was a primitive Buddhism different from what is re- 
corded in the scriptures, but states that ‘ positive materials for re-creating 
the place of the arahan concept in earlier thought are lacking . . . there- 
fore this monograph is concerned with Monastic Buddhism’. This 
is all the more to be expected, as she thinks it possible that at the time 
of the Vinaya (a curious dating, which she does not specify) the arahan 
concept had not attained its final form, and that the beginnings of the 
Buddhist arahan were but emerging. Nevertheless she tells us much 
about what non-Buddhists thought of the idea, and continues its history 
far beyond early Buddhism down to Mahayanist works. As she says, 
‘the whole arahan-theory is based upon the perfectibility of man, either 
here and now, or in some future state’, and points out that there was 
‘no question of prayer or sacrifice to a power outside oneself’, This is 
a position from which even the Pelagian and the Hindu would shrink, 
and which needs to be borne in mind when the two religions are 
compared. E. J. THomas. 
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RECENT PERIODICALS RELATING TO 
THEOLOGICAL STUDIES 


(1) ENGuisu. 


The Church Quarterly Review, April-June 1937 (Vol. cxxiv, No. 247: 
2 Breams Buildings, London, E.C. 4). S. ADDLESHAW The Swan of 
Lichfield and her circle—C. Jenkins English scenes and names from 
Simon of Ghent and others—L. F. O’Connor Music in Cathedrals (11) 
—G. Every Letters of an Elizabethan Saint—H. M. Wappams Recent 
developments in Swedish Theology and Church life—Reviews—Short 
Notices. 


The Hibbert Journal, April 1937 (Vol. xxxv, No. 3: Constable & 
Co., London). J. H. Murrneap The Archbishop of Canterbury’s call 
to the nation—T. B. Luarp Why I donot go to Church—J. A. SPENDER 
History perverted into propaganda—S. H. Moore Miguel de Una- 
muno—A. E. Garvie Do we inherit from Calvin? A reply to Dr. 
Micklem—M. C. Pearce Karl Barth as a post-war prophet—H. H. 
Jounson A. E. Housman: poet and pessimist—W. G. BurRGH 
The Modern Gospel of Unreason—E. N. Moztry The Philosophy of 
Defeat—F. A. M. Spencer The hope of Resurrection—W. Warkin- 
Davigs Neighbourhood or brotherhood—R. Knicut ‘ The old is better’ 
—G. Dawes Hicks Survey of recent philosophical literature—Reviews. 


(2) AMERICAN. 


The Harvard Theological Review, April 1937 (Vol. xxx, No. 2: 
Harvard University Press). W.THompson The Renascence of Islam 
—L. Hanke Pope Paul III and the American Indians—H. MattincLy 
The Roman ‘ Virtues’. 


(3) FRENCH AND BELGIAN. 


Analecta Bollandiana (Vol. \v, Nos. t and 2: 24 boulevard Saint 
Michel, Brussels). Aprés un siécle. L’ceuvre des bollandistes de 1837 
4 1937—G. DE JERPHANION Les caractéristiques et les attributs des 
saints dans la peinture capadocienne—H. DELEHAYE Quatre miracles 
de S. Martin de Tours— M. Coens Anciennes litanies des saints (suite)}— 
De codice rescripto Barocciano 96—B. pr Gairrier La vie de S. Con- 
rad d’Herlesheim—P. Grosjzan Hagiographica celtica I, Narratiuncula 
de S. Columba Hiensi— Bulletin. 

Revue d’ histoire ecclésiastique, April 1937 (Vol. xxxiii, No. 2: 40 Rue 
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de Namur, Louvain). C. Martin Hippolyte de Rome et Proclus de 
Constantinople—P. GattierR Pénitents et ‘convertis’. De la péni- 
tence latine 4 la pénitence celtique (suite et fin)—C. CALLEWAERT 
L’ceuvre liturgique de S. Grégoire. La septuagésime et I’alleluia— 
D. B. Capeie l’ ‘Ad te Domine’ de la messe ambrosienne—Comptes 
rendus—Chronique— Bibliographie. 

Revue Biblique, April 1937 (Vol. xlvi, No. 2: J. Gabalda et Cie, 
Paris). H. Dumatne L’Heptaméron biblique—A. Rosert Le sens du 
mot Loi dans le Ps. cxix—J. CHaine Cosmogonie aquatique et con- 
flagration finale d’aprés la secunda Petri—F. M. Asep Une mention 
biblique de Birzeit—N. PicouLewsk1 MSS Syriaques bibliques de 
Leningrad—L. H. Vincent Les fouilles d’et-Tell = ‘Ai—Recensions— 
Bulletin. 
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